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Stage  directions  for  this  scene  from  William  Vaughn  Moody’s  play,  “The  Great 
Divide,”  call  for  a woman’s  muffiei  scream,  a pistol  shot,  and  the  crash  of  break- 
ing furniture.  The  microphone  o.i  the  right  sends  them  all  to  your  home. 


An  Exciting  Evening 

Here  are  four  of  the  WGY 
Players  (the  world’s  first 
radio  dramatic  company)  at 
a thrilling  climax  that  almost 
turns  sound  into  sight. 

Tune  in,  some  evening,  on 
one  of  their  productions. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  readily  your  imagination 
will  supply  stage  and  setting. 

55-12FBI 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  NEW  YORK 


WGY,  at  Schenectady,  KOA, 
at  Denver,  and  KGO,  at 
Oakland,  are  the  broadcasting 
stations  ofthe  General  Electric 
Company.  Each,  at  times,  is 
a concert  hall,  a lecture  room, 
a news  bureau,  or  a place  of 
worship. 


If  you  are  interested  to  leam 
more  about  what  electricity  is 
doing,  write  for  Reprint  No. 
AR  391  containing  a complete 
set  of  these  advertisements. 
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ELYRIA,  OHIO 

AIwa}'s  the  Best  in 

Everything  in  Dry  Goods — Ladies’ 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

and  Children’s  JVearing 
A p par  el 

SHOE  SHINING 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices.  Mail  orders 
given  special  attention. 

40  S.  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

REAL  ESTATE 

Bu.'iness  and  Residence 
Property 

For  Sale  or  For  Rent 
T.  J.  RICE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


If  You  are  Coming  to  Oberlin 

For  the  ne.xt  school  year,  this  will  be 
a good  time  to  make  your  reservation 
either  for  renting  or  buying  a property. 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
AND  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


HART  SCHAFFNER  & MARX 
CLOTHES 

J.  V.  HILL 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  enrolment  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  limited  to  1200.  All 
places  available  for  women  were  promised  April  ist.  There  are  still  places  available 
for  men,  both  in  the  freshman  class  and  in  the  upper  classes.  Applications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Summer  Session  will  open  June  17th  and  close  August  5th.  For  cata- 
logue address  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Gradu.^te  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  'of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  in  September,  1925,  are  now  being  received.  Applications 
should  be  sent  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory, Professor  F.  H.  Shaw. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  16,  1925. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 
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There  is  that  eager,  wistful  search  after 
knowledge,  not  so  much  the  knowledge  of 
books  as  of  life,  manifest  among 
A SPIRIT  the  seniors  these  days. 

OF  What  does  the  future  hold  for 

EXPECT-  me,  what  new  experiences  are 

ANCY  just  ahead  around  the  corner,  to 

be  suddenly  come  upon?  Tell  me 
something  of  the  view,  of  the  surprises.  As  I 
swing  around  the  corner  will  I come  upon 
somebody,  something  that  will  stagger  me, 
throw  me  off  my  feet?  WTiat  is  this  new  world 
like?  After  I have  turned  the  corner  and  go 
down  Main  Street,  where  is  my  place  of  busi- 
ness to  be — in  the  store,  the  shop,  or  office, — as 
doctor,  teacher,  merchant  or  manufacturer? 

An  honest  query  as  to  one’s  future,  a deep 
desire  to  know  the  truth  possesses  these 
young  men  and  women  as  they  come  along  to- 
ward commencement  day  in  their  last  year. 
Of  course  some  of  them  have  had  a glimpse  of 
Main  Street  before  coming  to  college  or  dur- 
ing vacation.  With  others  their  inner  longings 
have  taken  form  in  their  imaginations.  With 
all  there  is  a spirit  of  expectancy — the  great 
experience  is  just  ahead. 

It  is  a joy  to  be  in  this  atmosphere  just  now 
and  to  join  wdth  the  youth  in  their  springtime 
of  hope  and  anticipation. 

Or.  Andrews  has  just  had  his  siiver  anni- 
versary as  director  of  the  Musical  Union.  The 
rounding  out  of  a quarter  of  a 
CONGRAT-  century  of  service  with  one  of 
^^ATIONS,  the  best  known  chorus  bodies  in 

DR-  the  country  came  with  the  final 

ANDREWS  performance  of  the  Union’s 
Spring  Festival,  May  2.  This 
was  the  two-hundreth  concert  in  the  78  years 
since  the  founding  of  the  Oberlin  Musical  As- 
sociation whose  name  was  changed  to  Oberlin 
Musical  Union  in  1860.  The  Union  has  had 
only  three  conductors  since  that  time— Pro- 
fessors Churchill,  Rice,  and  Andrews. 

Dr.  Andrews  has  spared  no  effort  in  making 
the  Musical  Union  noteworthy  and  the  fame 
of  this  organization  throughout  the  musical 
circles  of  the  nation  is  largely  due  to  his  in- 
spiring leadership. 

George  MTiitfield  Andrews  is  not  only  widely 


known  because  of  his  work  as  choral  and  or- 
chestral conductor,  but  as  a cburch  and  con- 
cert organist  and  as  a composer  of  music  for 
the  yoice,  organ,  and  orchestra. 

Some  there  are  who  recall  the  days  of 
Churchill  and  Rice,  but  to  most  of  us  the  men- 
tion of  the  Musical  Union  brings  pictures  of  a 
tall  spare  figure  with  uplifted  baton  before  a 
sea  of  concentrated  faces.  All  honor  to  our 
noted  leader. 

A man  who  can  serve  an  alumni  magazine 
for  twenty-five  years  as  editor  has  such  quali- 
ties of  character  and  ability  as 
PRINCETON  also  deserve  mention. 

LOSES  Such  a man  was  Edwin  Mark 

EDITOR  Norris,  editor  of  the  Princeton 

Alumni  Weekly,  who  recently 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Princeton.  Never 
to  have  missed  the  make-up  of  an  issue  for 
twenty-five  years,  to  have  seen  the  magazine 
grow  and  be  read  by  nearly  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  alumni,  to  have  alumni  of  all  years  look 
to  him  as  authority  on  Princeton  history  and 
affairs  is  a record  not  usually  attained.  Few 
alumni  had  the  affection  of  the  great  graduate 
body  as  did  Mr.  Norris,  with  his  kindly  na- 
ture, keen  intellect,  quick  apprehension,  far- 
sightedness, and  poise. 

If  you  know  of  a former  Academy  student 
living  anywhere  near  you  or  the  address  of  one 
at  a distance,  get  word  to  him 
FORMER  at  once  that  John  Fisher  Peck 

ACADEMY  is  to  be  in  Oberlin  at  Com- 

STUDENTS  mencement. 

Mr.  Peck  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1875  and  this  will  be  his  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. He  comes  all  the  way  from  Cali- 
fornia to  be  here  and  is  not  only  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  usual  number  of  friends, 
but  especially  to  seeing  many  of  the  boys  who 
were  in  the  Academy  during  his  princlpalship. 

It  is  impossible  to  circularize  the  former 
Academy  students,  except  those  who  later  had 
their  college  work  in  Oberlin,  because  they 
have  not  kept  the  Record  Office  informed  as 
to  their  correct  addresses.  The  cooperation  of 
all  who  read  this  is  therefore  asked  in  spread- 
ing the  news. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


The  Charm  of  Bells 


“ Only  the  leisurely  meditative  man  finds 
the  beauty  of  obscure  villages  and  the  charm 
of  bells  in  forgotten  harbors.”  It  is  a sailor, 
William  McFee,  who  says  this,  and  certainly 
the  sound  of  bells  at  sea  has  a charm  that  is 
like  no  other.  Dante  the  exile  knew  it,  and 
he  marks  the  hour  of  twilight  in  Purgatory 
by  a reminiscence  of  his  own  sad  voyaging. 
" It  was  the  hour,”  he  says,  “ when  the  desire 
of  those  who  sail  the  sea  turns  homeward  and 
their  hearts  grow  tender,  on  the  day  when 
they  have  said  farewell  to  their  sweet  friends, 
and  the  heart  of  Love’s  new  pilgrim  is  pierced 
with  longing,  hearing  the  distant  sound  of 
bells,  as  if  day  were  lamenting  that  it  must 
die.” 

Carducci,  the  laureate  of  modern  Italy, 
heard  it  too,  though  to  him  the  pensive  music 
came  borne  over  the  wooded  slopes  and  val- 
leys that  border  the  Adriatic.  It  is  the  hour 
of  the  Ave  Maria — “ the  first  hour  of  the 
night,”  Italian  peasants  call  it — and  the  sound 
of  bells  is  like  “ the  slow  melody  of  invisible 
flutes  passing  from  earth  to  heaven.  Little 
mortals  bow  the  head,  and  their  souls  forget 
the  burden  of  their  laborious  life  and  sigh 
for  peace.  Beasts  and  men  and  all  things  are 
still,  while  the  rose  of  sunset  melts  into  the 
blue  of  the  evening  sky,  and  the  lofty  tree- 
tops,  moving  in  the  breeze,  murmur  Ave 
Maria.” 

This,  of  course,  is  poetry,  but  the  sound  of 
bells,  if  they  are  not  too  close  and  not  too 
strident,  is  impressive  everywhere  and  to 
everyone.  They  have  individual  voices  of 
their  own,  they  tell  quite  different  stories,  and 
their  echoes  linger  in  our  memory,  each  with 
its  own  note.  I remember,  as  a child,  waking 
in  my  bed  in  the  early  morning  to  the  sound 
of  a chime  of  belis  playing  a well-known  air, 
and  now  when  I hear  that  tune,  the  whole 
scene  comes  back  to  me  with  the  very  emo- 
tions that  it  aroused — the  familiar  room,  the 
morning  sky  seen  through  the  vines  at  the 
open  window,  the  peace  of  the  moment,  of 
which  even  I was  sensible,  and  the  thought 
of  the  long  summer  day  with  its  endiess  de- 


lights, upon  which  I was  presently  to  enter. 
But  the  impression  vanishes  as  one  tries  to 
recapture  it.  Only  the  sound  of  that  old  mel- 
ody brings  back  to  me  the  voice  of  the  bell 
that  sang  it  and  the  look  of  the  world  to  my 
childish  eyes. 

I once  had  a room  for  many  weeks  on  the 
hillside  above  Assisi  overlooking  the  brown- 
tiled  roofs  of  the  city  and,  beyond  them,  the 
wide  Umbrian  plain.  My  view  embraced 
nearly  every  shrine  associated  with  the  mem- 
ory of  "the  little  poor  man  of  God.”  There 
was  the  dome  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  cov- 
ering the  tiny  chapel  where  he  became  aware 
of  his  vocation;  there  the  church  built  over 
the  house  where  he  was  born;  and  there  the 
great  basilica,  fortresslike,  that  guards  his 
tomb.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  San 
Damiauo,  where,  in  his  blindness,  he  sang 
the  Song  of  Brother  Sun,  and  below  it  the 
church  of  Rivo  Torto,  where  he  taught  him- 
self to  serve  lepers.  And  each  of  these  holy 
places  had  a voice,  the  bell  in  its  belfry  or  its 
tower,  and  I learned  to  distinguish  them  and 
to  know  what  they  meant.  In  the  morning, 
almost  at  dawn,  they  began  their  music,  some- 
times not  quite  in  tune,  though  the  discords 
were  softened  and  and  subdued  by  distance, 
and  at  sunset  they  rang  the  Angelus,  while 
the  crimson  faded  out  of  the  sky  behind  Peru- 
gia. Or  sometimes,  on  a long  walk  back 
among  the  hills,  I heard  them  faint  and  far- 
off,  but  individual  still.  There  was  the  deep, 
rich  tone  of  San  Francesco,  the  lighter,  thin- 
ner note  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  the  jang- 
ling, almost  querulous  voice  of  San  Damiano, 
and  many  others  that  I have  forgotten  now. 
But  I knew  them  all  then,  and  each  called  up 
its  own  image  of  some  dark,  bare  little  church, 
or  some  vast  and  splendid  one — all,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  crowded  with  memories  of  the 
holy  man  to  whose  honor  they  were  built. 
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John  Fisher  Peck,  75  *5^ 

Earl  F.  Adams,  ’01 


It  is  always  just  so  that  we,  his  old  boys, 
think  of  him— “John  Fisher  Peck,”  not  Pro- 
fessor Peck.  Three  names  are  none  too  many 
to  express  our  feeling  of  affection  and  loyalty 
to  the  man  who  guided  us  through  the  difficult 
periods  of  a boy’s  life,  who  taught  us  our 
Greek  verbs  and  let  us  rea'ize  that  he  was 
first  of  all  our  friend  and  only  secondly  our 
teacher  and  principal.  A large  number  of 
men  scattered  the  world  over,  know  that 
while  in  Oberlin  as  “Preps”  Mr.  Peck  came  to 
understand  them  and  their  personal  problems, 
and  pointed  the  way  to  the  solution  of  them. 

Born  in  New  York  State  of  sturdy  stock,  he 
came  as  a boy  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  be 
cause  they  believed  in  the  educational  advan- 
tages offered  at  Oberlin.  The  family  home 
later  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Peck  House” 
at  the  corner  of  North  Professor  and  Lorain 
Streets  where  the  Severance  Chemical  Labora- 
tory now  stands.  After  graduating  from  the 
college  in  1875,  he  studied  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  but  later  decided  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  rather  than  that  of  the  min- 
istry and  in  1880  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  his  Alma  Mater.  He 
taught  in  a Cleveland  high  school  until  called 
to  Oberlin  as  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
my  while  Professor  George  H.  White  was  at 
its  head.  In  1893  at  the  death  of  Professor 
White,  Mr.  Peck  succeeded  to  the  principalship 
and  continued  in  this  office  with  marked  suc- 
cess until  1914,  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  active  teaching  service.  Two  years  later 
the  Academy  was  discontinued  and  it  this  had 
to  be,  to  many  of  us  it  seemed  a fitting  co- 
incidence that  the  Academy  and  Mr.  Peck 
should  retire  together.  He  was  one  of  a not 
large  group  o/  stalwart  men  and  women  who 
set  and  maintained  the  standards  of  Oberlin 
during  what  might  be  called  the  middle  period 
of  the  first  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Peck’s  interests  were  not  academic 
alone  for  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  general 
life  of  the  college  and  community.  For  many 
years  he  was  a loyal  and  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  Musical  Union.  He  was  a leader  in  the 
life  of  the  Second  Church,  especially  in  its  so- 
cial and  musical  activities.  A far-reaching  con- 
tribution to  Oberlin  College  was  his  supervis- 
ion and  management  of  the  Glee  Club  for  some 


a V \ . \ ' 

fifteen  years.  This  in  itself  was  a worthy 
achievement,  for  during  that  period,  particu- 
larly, Oberlin  needed  the  wholesome  adver- 
tising to  which  the  Glee  Club,  as  well  as  her 
athletic  teams,  made  large  contribution.  Mr. 
Peck  did  more  than  simply  act  as  manager,  he 
impressed  upon  the  many  generatione  of  Glee 
Club  men  high  standards  of  social  conduct 
which  have  stood  them  in  good  stead  through 
all  the  years  that  have  followed.  The  value 
of  his  influence  along  this  line  is  d'fficult  to 
estimate.  In  his  varied  travels  with  this  or- 
ganization, and  before  the  days  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Mr.  Peck,  through  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  Oberlin  students  in  all  de- 
partments, helped  in  a large  degree  to  keep 
graduates  and  former  students  in  touch  with 
the  current  interests  of  the  college. 

Since  giving  up  active  work  he  has  divided 
his  time  between  Oberlin  and  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  and  his  two  sisters  have  established 
their  home.  On  numerous  trips  to  New  York 
City  and  New  England,  where  many  of  his 
former  students  are  located,  he  is  in  such  de- 
mand as  a guest  that  his  disposition  and  his 
digestion  are  both  in  danger  of  being  impaired 
before  he  can  get  back  to  the  “simple  life.” 
While  Mr.  Peck  has  a number  of  very  inter- 
esting grandchildren  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him 
as  a grandfather  for  he  seems  to  have  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth;  his  enthusiasms  are 
as  intense  and  his  sympathies  even  broader 
than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Alumni  who  will 
read  these  words,  I believe  John  Fisher  Peck 
is  thought  of  first  and  foremost  as  a friend,  and 
to  many  boys,  now  long  grown  up,  a friend  at 
the  time  when  they  were  in  greatest  need  of 
the  steadying  influence  of  an  older  man.  Many 
will  always  think  of  him  as  the  respected,  dig- 
nified Principal  of  the  Academy;  others  as  an 
able  and  inspiring  teacher  of  the  classics;  a 
smaller  group  will  think  of  him  in  his  relation 
to  the  Glee  Club;  his  colleagues  of  the  Faculty 
as  a man  of  wide  experience  and  broad  judg- 
ment. In  a word,  Mr.  Peck  stands  out  in  our 
minds  as  a true  Christian  gentleman  of  a gen- 
eration that  is  now  passing,  and  as  he  returns 
to  Oberlin  this  June  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  graduation,  may  he  feel  that  in  every 
heart  there  is  a cordial,  well-served  welcome. 
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Arthur  S.  Patterson,  ’95 

Marshal  W.  Downing,  ’94 


Faculty  members  and  students  residing  in 
Oberlin  from  1891  to  1895  will  remember  that 
a distinguishing  feature  of  the  class  of  1895 
was  their  lack  of  numbers.  Members  of  this 
class,  however,  made  the  claim  that  quality 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  quantity.  Certainly  in 
class  spirit  they  were  never  lacking.  In  ora- 
tory, athletics  and  scholar- 
ship they  were  not  found 
wanting.  The  passing  of 
thirty  years  gives  us  a 
perspective  not  disappoint- 
ing to  the  predictions  of 
this  ambitious  class  of  the 
middle  nineties. 

Contributing  in  no 
small  degree  towards  the 
achievements  thus  pre- 
dicted for  the  class  of 
1895  there  stands  well  up 
in  the  front  ranks  the 
name  of  Arthur  S.  Patter- 
son. Modest  and  unas- 
suming by  nature,  he  has 
through  faithful,  persist- 
ent efforts  reached  a high 
place  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Always  pains- 
taking and  thorough  in  his 
scholarship  he  has  ren- 
dered a large  service  to 
the  succ.pfsive  generations 
of  students  in  Syracuse  University.  Here  in 
June,  1924,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, having  under  him  seventeen  instruc- 
tors and  professors, — one  of  the  largest  de- 
partments in  this  university. 

This  deserved  promotion  came  after  a serv- 
ice of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  there 
were  the  successive  stages  of  Instructor,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  and  Professor.  This  service 
was  interrupted  only  by  a year  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble  where  Mr.  Patterson 
was  granted  the  degree  of  Docteur  de  L’Uni- 
versite,  and  one  year  of  study  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  From  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Histor- 
icos  in  Madrid  he  received  the  Diploma  Super- 
ior. Thus  Dr.  Patterson  is  admirably  equipped 
for  giving  to  the  graduate  students  of  Syracuse 
University  the  advanced  courses  greatly  en- 


riched by  his  own  research  work.  He  is  an 
authority  in  the  field  of  phonetics  and  the 
pedagogy  of  French.  He  has  served  on  vari- 
ous committees  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  is  in  demand  as  a speaker  on 
programs  of  various  educational  organizations. 

Not  only  does  Dr.  Patterson’s  strength  ap- 
pear thus  from  the  stand- 
point of  scholarship,  but 
his  broad  sympathies  and 
his  interest  in  individual 
pupils  round  out  the  full- 
ness of  a real  pedagogue. 
Helpful  towards  this  end 
were  the  class  room  and 
administrative  experience 
gained  in  Illinois  before 
taking  up  his  residence  in 
New  York  State.  This 
comprised  a year  of  teach- 
ing sciences  in  the  Atlan- 
ta high  school,  a year  of 
teaching  French  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  and 
a year  as  principal  of  the 
Atlanta  high  school.  His 
Master’s  degree  was 
earned  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1897  after  a 
year  of  residence  graduate 
study. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  Patterson  need  not  be  presented  as 
the  elder  brother  of  “Grove,”  even  though  his 
chosen  profession  may  not  lead  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  much  public  attention  nor  indeed 
the  larger  financial  returns.  In  church  and 
community  work  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
generously  given  to  the  reiigioifs  and  civic  life 
of  Syracuse  much  strength  and  ability.  In  the 
home  he  has  been  a devoted  husband  as  well 
as  a good  pal  to  his  sou,  now  nearing  the  time 
for  college  entrance.  Oberlin  College  and  the 
class  of  1895  may  well  count  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Patterson  among  the  worthy  and  accomplished 
sons  of  Alma  Mater. 


Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  will  occupy  the  Hanna 
Cottage  at  the  Oberlin  camp  on  the  lake  for 
the  summer.  Her  address  is  Hanna  Cottage, 
R.  F.  D.,  Huron,  Ohio. 
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Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05 

Florence  Davies,  ’05 


Mirth  lies  close  to  the  surface  in  childhood, 
•when  matters  of  serious  import  often  take  on 
an  amusing  aspect  wholly  unwarranted. 

So  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Cleveland, 
upon  one  of  the  many  occasions  that  Dr. 
Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  president  of  West- 
ern Reserve  Univer- 
sity, spoke  at  one  of 
the  distinguished  gath- 
erings at  which  he  so 
often  presided. 

Perhaps  it  was  the 
slight  slurring  of  the 
r's  to  which  our  Middle 
Western  ears  were  not 
wholly  accustomed.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  degree 
of  emphasis  with  which 
Dr.  Thwing  uttered  the 
phrase  “Personality  is 
Power,”  that  caused  a 
group  of  youngsters  to 
make  mental  note  to 
repeat  the  phrase  with 
something  of  the  bomb- 
1 i k e impressiveness 
with  which  Dr.  Thwing 
had  uttered  it. 

“ Persona  lity  is 
power!  ” we  orated  at 
the  dinner  table  the 
next  evening,  wTth  full 
oratorical  effect,  and 
the  phrase  has  stuck  in  the  memory  ever 
since. 

The  little  glint  of  affectionate  humor  which 
has  always  lighted  the  words  has  never  served 
wholly  to  distract  the  mind  from  their  essen- 
tial truth.  Rather,  the  bigness  of  the  phrase 
has  grown  with  the  years. 

I have  been  asked  to  say  a 'word  about  Grove 
Patterson,  ’05,  in  this  our  reunion  year.  In  re- 
calling this  brief  phrase  of  Dr.  Thwing,  I find 
the  task  done  to  my  hand. 

“Personality  is  Power.”  Those  of  us  who 
know  Mr.  Patterson  see  the  equation  proved. 

It  should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  Dr. 
Thwing  was  speaking  about  the  kind  of  per- 
sonality that  is  built  up  from  within,  the  pro- 
duct of  character  and  education,  rather  than 
the  kind  that  might  be  put  on  from  without 


like  a suit  of  well-tailored,  widely  adverti.sed 
clothes.  And  this,  too,  is  what  is  meant  when 
I say  that  Mr.  Patterson  is  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  power  of  a great  personality, 
backed  by  the  kind  of  character  that  stands  up 
under  strain,  and  the  kind  of  mind  that 
seldom  misses. 

The  fact  that  he  has 
won  success  in  the 
newspaper  field  is  per- 
haps incidental.  1 1 
■would  be  impossible  to 
feel  that  Mr.  Patter- 
son’s remarkable  gift 
for  adaptability,  h i s 
keen  love  of  life  and 
his  unfailing  residue  of 
common  sense  w'oultl 
not  have  served  him 
equally  well  in  almost 
any  other  field.  But 
his  definite  gift  for  self- 
expression  took  him, 
perhaps  not  by  chance, 
into  newspaper  work; 
first  as  a reporter  in 
Lorain;  later  to  a post 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  then  to  Toledo  to 
become  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Toledo 
Times. 

After  that  appointment  he  became  the  new's 
editor  and  later  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  publishers  of  the 
Blade  acquired  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Star- 
Eagle,  and  later  the  Detroit  Journal,  and  Mr. 
Patterson  -w'as  made  Editorial  Director  of  all 
three  newspapers.  It  might  be  added  in  this 
connection  that  under  Mr.  Patterson’s  direc- 
tion the  Detroit  Journal,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  about  three-quarters  of  a million 
dollars,  greatly  increased  its  circulation  and 
was  sold  to  the  Detroit  News  for  approxi- 
mately two  million  dollars. 

Personally,  and  perhaps  because  of  his  ge- 
nius for  friendship,  Mr.  Patterson  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  universally  liked 
newspaper  men  in  America.  He  is  a member 
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of  the  society  of  American  Editors,  which  he 
served  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
as  membership  chairman  and  later  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ethical  standards,  a 
post  in  which  he  did  a courageous  piece  of 
work  in  recomnuuiding  the  disqualification  of 
one  western  newspaper  for  a breach  of  news- 
paper ethics. 

I have  just  said  that  Mr.  Patterson’s  suc- 
cess has  been  largely  due  to  an  Ingratiating 
and  forceful  personality.  But  his  success  as 
an  editor  is  closely  associated  with  his  feel- 
ing tor  people.  Grove  Patterson  likes  people. 
He  likes  big,  important,  distinguished  people, 
and  he  likes  little,  ordinary,  everyday  people, 
and  they  like  him.  That  is  why  he  knows 
how  to  build  a daily  newspaper. 

Perhaps  no  business  in  the  world  is  more 
beset  with  daily  nagging  annoyances  and  wor- 
ries than  the  business  of  the  editor.  Every 
subscriber  reserves  the  right  to  call  upon  or 
call  up  or  call  down  the  editor  and  register  a 
kick.  Every  member  of  the  staff  is  a self- 
styled  prima  donna  who  demands  that  his 
temper  and  temperament  be  treated  with  un- 
derstanding and  special  appreciation. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  Mr.  Patter- 
son has  built  up  a defense  of  absolute  and  im- 
penetrable cheerful  serenity.  He  consistently 
and  persistently  refuses  to  be  annoyed. 

But  he  tells  his  own  story  of  how  he  does 
the  day’s  work  better  than  I can  tell  it.  In 
an  article  written  under  the  pen  name  of 
John  Carlyle,  copyrighted  by  the  Associated 
Newspapers,  Mr,  Patterson  gives  to  young 
people  five  rules  of  success: 

First:  Fire  holii  barrels  every  clay.  If  you 

go  into  any  piece  of  work  go  into  it  tor  all  you 
are  worth.  Hold  nothing  back.  Spend  every 
o.unce.  Give  all  you’ve  got.  If  you  are  a 
salesman,  turn  in  all  the  sales  you  can  make 
every  day.  Don’t  hold  over  a few  to  bolster 
up  the  dull  days.  That  is  the  road  to  medi- 
ocrity. 

Second:  lieach  for  responsibility.  Don’t  be 

content  to  do  just  what  you  are  hired  to  do. 
Expand  until  you  push  out  the  sides  of  your 
job  and  force  it  to  grow  into  a bigger,  better 
one.  Grab  responsibility  that  you  don’t  have 
to  take.  Take  a chance. 

Third:  Cut  out  the  alibis.  This  is  the  buck- 
passing  age.  Refuse  to  be  a part  of  it.  Adopt 
a new  program  for  yourself.  When  you  have 
made  a mistake,  don’t  waste  your  time  and 
the  time  of  the  boss  with  an  elaborate  defense. 


Young  people  must  learn  that  they  do  not 
help  their  case  by  explanation  and  defense. 
The  boss  wants  to  know  WHETHER  not 
WHY.  When  you  have  tailed  to  deliver,  when 
you  have  made  a mistake,  let  the  matter  drop. 
But  don’t  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

Fourth:  When  you  come  to  your  work  in 

the  morning,  do  the  most  important  thing 
first.  That  is  just  what  most  of  us  do  not  do. 
We  fiddle  around,  doing  the  light  and  easy 
and  pleasant  things  around  the  edges  of  the 
day’s  big  job.  And  there  is  always  a big  job, 
always  a most  Important  thing.  If  you  will 
do  that  first,  the  rest  of  the  day  will  go  softly, 
easily.  If  you  put  that  big  task  off,  whatever 
it  is,  your  work  will  be  on  your  shoulders,  like 
a mountain,  all  day.  At  night  you  will  be 
overtired.  For  it  is  not  the  work  you  do  that 
brings  on  the  greatest  fatigue.  It  is  the  work 
you  do  not  do.  It  is  the  work  you  worry 
about.  That  is  what  wears  you  out. 

Fifth:  Build  the  habit  of  serenity.  How? 

By  keeping  your  self-control  during  all  the 
petty  annoyances  of  the  day.  If  you  get  in  the 
habit  of  restraining  your  temper,  of  controll- 
ing yonrself  in  the  matter  of  little  things,  you 
will  inevitably  build  up  the  HABIT  OF 
CALM,  which  will  automatically  take  care  of 
you  when  the  big,  shattering  blows  of  life 
come. 

These  rules  are  not  out  of  books  but  out  of 
experience.  They  are  yours. 


PROFESSOR  LORD  REMAINS 
Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  has  withdrawn  his 
resignation  submitted  some  three  mouths  ago 
and  will  continue  in  Oberlin.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  wiil  become  a part  of  a newly 
organized  Department  of  Classics,  of  which 
Mr.  Lord  will  be  the  head. 

This  department  will  include  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Literatures,  Classics  in 
Translation,  Greek  and  Roman  Art  and 
Archeology,  and  Ancient  History 

The  successor  of  Professor  Martin,  who  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  this  year,  will  be  a faculty 
member  of  both  the  Department  of  Classics 
and  the  Department  of  Pine  Arts,  a very  sat- 
isfactory division  of  courses  having  been  ar- 
ranged between  these  departments. 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Akron  will 
pay  the  tuition  of  Miss  Lan  Hua  Liu,  the  first 
woman  representative  to  Shansi,  at  Colum- 
bia next  year. 
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Ninety-Five  an  Interpretation 

Roy  E.  Bowers,  ’95 


In  the  evolution  of  Oberlin,  as  of  the  world’s 
insignificant  remainder,  there  have  been  times 
of  rapid  and  catastrophic  change. 

Such  was  the  period,  ’91  to  ’95.  Ancient 
landmarks,  time-honored  standards,  mighty 
personalities  disappeared.  ’Ninety-five  arrived 
on  the  Oberlin  scene  at  this  moment  of  break- 
ing up,  and  a remnant  survived  the  great  trib- 
ulation. 

We  were  extremely  young  and  small  com- 
pared with  the  large,  docile  and  latterly  dis- 
tinguished classes  that  preceded  us.  Perhaps 
we  were  born  prematurely,  for  we  are  at  ease 
and  spiritually  at  home  in  co'lege  life  now, 
more  than  then,  when  we  experienced  all  the 
discomforts  of  what  now  is  known  as  an  in- 
feriority complex. 

Naturally  the  subsonscious  irritation  pro- 
duced by  those  times  finally  reached  the  sur- 
face, not  in  actual  insubordination  but  in  a 
critical,  suspicious  and  iconoclastic  spirit,  the 
symbol  of  which  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
adventures  of  that  notorious  painting,  “Poly- 
phemus,” once  hung  in  the  Library,  but  not 
for  long.  Being  few  we  were  watchful  and 
had  our  guards  up  against  both  faculty  and 
upperclassmen.  We  were  objectors.  Class 
prayer-meetings,  petticoat  tryannies,  the  hated 
rule-book  and  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
meekness  so  wrought  on  our  souls  that  the 
faculty  never  quite  approved  of  us,  and  little 
good-will  was  exchanged. 

The  President  whose  administration  began 
with  our  entrance  singularly  appealed  to  us. 
Perhaps  we  dimly  perceived  that  he  w'as  in  a 
like  case.  Rumors  reached  us  from  the  Fac- 
ulty Room  that  the  hierarchy  was  against  him. 
Our  sympathy  groped  towards  him  for  we  too 
were  underdogs.  His  tenure  endured  only  a 
year  after  we  left. 

In  the  general  life  of  the  College,  being  de- 
barred from  distinctions  won  by  mass  and 
brute  force  we  became  students.  We  de- 
veloped strong  social  prejudices.  We  were 
innovators  and  pioneers  doing  many  new 
things.  When  we  chose  we  won  sweepstakes 
against  the  upper  classes  in  scholastic  and 
other  pure’y  academic  honors. 

Our  class  life  reacted  unfavorably.  The 
Biological  phase  known  as  imperfect  adapta- 
tion was  dominant,  with  many  casualties.  Our 
class  meetings  at  the  beginn  ng  of  each  term 


were  in  the  nature  of  memorial  services.  Ten 
women  and  twenty-four  men  finally  accepted 
degrees. 

Those  years  left  their  mark.  Revolution- 
aries, but  lacking  bulk,  the  early  trend  has 
continued.  We  have  not  been  conspicuous  in 
reforms  that  must  be  put  across  by  mass 
formation  and  majority  process.  Few  of  us 
have  entered  occupations  known  as  strenuous 
and  gainful,  or  have  catered  to  prevailing 
canons  of  success.  None  of  us  has  obtained 
material  wealth. 

But  we  are,  nevertheless,  living  in  the  posi- 
tive mood.  We  believe  we  are  laying  founda- 
tions for  a different,  we  cannot  say  new,  order 
of  things  wherein  dwells  Reality.  We  are  hav- 
ing more  fun  domesticating  our  early  ideals 
than  we  dreamed  of,  and  we  think  we  have 
been  loyal  to  the  essential  Oberlin. 

Few  of  us  can  return  this  year,  a mere  rem- 
nant of  a remnant,  for  we  are  scattered  all 
over  the  earth.  But  we  humbly  believe  that 
Oberlin  is  in  our  hearts;  Oberlin,  the  Chal- 
lenger and  the  Gad-fly  that  would  let  no  con- 
dition become  static.  If  then  we  do  not  re- 
turn, try  to  have  faith  in  us  that  we  follow  the 
Gleam  which  Alma  Mater  has  nrojected. 


TORNADO  HITS  OBERLIN 

The  tornado  that  struck  Northern  Ohio  Sat- 
urday evening.  May  16,  while  not  doing  so  much 
damage  as  the  one  that  leveled  part  of  Lorain 
a year  ago,  had  as  much  power  back  of  it. 

Fortunately  the  center  of  the  storm  missed 
the  larger  towns.  In  Oberlin  it  broke  off  limbs 
and  uprooted  hundreds  of  trees.  The  streets 
and  yards  were  strewn  with  trees,  telephone 
and  electric  light  poles  and  wires.  No  houses 
or  college  buildings  suffered  more  than  slight 
damage.  No  one  was  injured. 

The  storm  broke  about  7:30,  just  as  the 
students  were  gathering  at  various  lawn  fetes 
and  dances. 

South  of  Oberlin  about  tour  miles,  near  Pitts- 
field, houses,  barns  and  trees  were  reduced  to 
kindling  wood  and  scattered  tor  rods  over  the 
neighboring  fields. 

A number  of  the  families  were  in  town  shop- 
ping or  at  the  movies,  so  that  there  was  no 
loss  of  life  and  only  minor  injuries  to  indi- 
viduals. A considerable  number  of  cattle  were 
killed  or  had  to  be  shot  because  of  broken  legs. 
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Florence  Davies,  ’05 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05 


Said  the  old  Carlyle,  though  he  didn’t  prac- 
tice it:  “Give  us  the  man  who  sings  at  his 
work.  Be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  he  is 
equal  to  any  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit in  silent  sullenness.  He  will  do  more  in 
the  same  time — he  will  do  it  better — he  will 
persevere  longer.” 

He  might,  with  equal  truth,  have  said  the 
same  thing  about  woman.  Being  Carlyle,  of 
course,  he  wouldn’t. 

Florence  Davies  sings  at  her  work.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  wdiy  she  comes  so  much 
nearer  being  a one  hundred  per  cent  success 
in  the  newspaper  trade  than  any  other  woman 
I have  ever  known  in  it.  And  I may  say,  de- 
spondently, that  I ever  expect  to  know. 

Now  understand  me.  Florence  Davies  doesn’t 
sing  at  her  work,  literally.  No,  no — not  that. 
That  sort  of  thing  might  not  do  at  all.  In 
fact  I have  a suspicion  it  wouldn’t.  Let  that 
pass.  But  Florence  has  what  I call  “ the 
Grand  Drive.”  When  she  has  something  to 
do — and  she  always  has  too  much  to  do — she 
is  irresistible.  She  gets  it  done,  and  she  gets 
it  done  to  the  very  top  of  her  powers.  That 
is  why  she  is  so  far  on  the  way  from  medioc- 
rity to  greatness.  In  fact,  if  there  ever  was 
any  mediocrity  about  Florence,  it  is  so  far 
back  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  be  even  dimly 
reminiscent  about  it.  To  the  members  of  ’05 
she  has  always  been  great. 

So  she  bears  out  Carlyle.  She  is  forever 
singing  at  her  work  because  she  is  doing  it 
with  high  spirit,  high  enthusiasm,  at  high 
speed.  Perhaps,  sometimes,  between  mid- 
night and  morning,  when  she  is  writing  smash- 
ing editorials  for  a score  and  more  of  news- 
papers, east  and  west,  she  is  weary.  Perhaps 
her  pen-hand  drags  a little  or  she  bangs  a bit 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  proper  key  on  her 
typewriter.  Her  work  never  shows  it.  It  is 
always  buoyant,  always  sound,  always  clean- 
cut.  It  has,  always,  every  day,  that  thing 
which  jaded  editors  prize  above  all  else.  It 
has  PUNCH. 

Now  I do  not  know  whether  Florence  Davies 
can  set  type  by  hand  or  whether  she  can 
unravel  the  intricacies  of  a Goss  octuple  print- 
ing press.  I suspect  she  can.  At  any  rate  I 
have  never  seen  her  put  at  any  newspaper  job 
she  couldn’t  do  and  do  well.  If  there  is  any  well- 


defined  limit  to  her  capacity  for  newspapering 
I haven’t  stumbled  against  it  and  I haven’t 
found  any  other  editor  who  has.  Yes,  she 
has  “ the  .Grand  Drive.” 

Among  her  foremost  jobs  is  that  of  Art 
Editor  of  the  Detroit  News.  That  sounds  a 
lot,  but  it  is  a lot  more  than  it  sounds.  You 
see  the  Detroit  News  is  among  the  first  three 
or  four  newspapers  in  America  in  the  thickness 
of  its  profits.  It  is  either  first  or  second — I 
think  first — of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  volume  of  advertising.  It  is  said 
to  have  the  finest  plant  in  the  world.  Enter- 
ing the  News’  office  is  like  entering  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Divine  on  Morningside 
Heights.  The  editor’s  office  is  faintly  remi- 
niscent of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Withal,  journalist- 
ically speaking,  it  is  an  excellent  ne-wspaper. 

The  Booths,  who  own  the  paper,  are  among 
the  outstanding  patrons  of  art  in  this  country. 
To  them  no  news  is  so  b!g  as  an  undiscovered 
Rubens  or  a Greek  marble.  And  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  gentle  reader,  is  Art  Editor. 

If  somebody  has  hung  a new  plate-rail  in  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York  or  the  plaster  is 
cracked  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Corcoran  gal- 
lery at  Washington,  Florence  leaps  on  the 
“Wolverine”  or  the  “Twentieth  Century”  and 
rushes  away  to  see  what  it’s  all  about.  But 
most  of  the  time  she  is  giving  the  best  she 
has  to  building  up  a great  Art  Museum  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  and  instructing  the  halt  million 
or  so  readers  of  the  News  about  many  things 
that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

That  would  be  job  enough  for  anybody  else. 
It  is  not  job  enough  for  Florence.  She  writes 
a sound,  serious  and  illuminating  article  every 
day  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  Tribune 
syndicates  this  article  to  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  When  she  isn’t  writing  or  di- 
recting her  department  at  the  Detroit  News 
she  is  on  the  long-distance  telephones  accept- 
ing or  declining  engagements  to  talk  to  Ad- 
vertising clubs  or  Business  Women’s  clubs  or 
something  or  other.  Of  course  she  works  much 
too  hard.  But  so  long  as  the  black  coffee  holds 
out  she  w'ill  produce. 

And  closing  as  we  began  was  it  not  the  same 
old  Carlyle  who  cried  out  in  his  aggravated, 
indigestive  way;  “Produce,  in  God’s  name. 
Produce.” 
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1905 

D.  Clift'ord  Jones,  ’05 


In  the  fall  of  1901  arrived  165  recruits  which 
constituted  the  first  class  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  to  enter  Oberlin  College.  We  were 
such  good  rooters  that  the  Varsity  won  the 
football  chanipionship  that  fall  with  the  help 
of  Bellows,  Dolan,  Funk,  Sperry,  and  Scroggie, 
all  of  the  Class  of  1905. 

The  1903  Hi-O-Hi  says  that  “Professor  An- 
deregg  was  out  with  his  spy-glass  and  chain- 
less bicycle  and  rubbed  his  hands  in  ‘holy 
glee’  as  he  contemplated  the  promising  batch 


reasonableness  of  the  Christian  faith  and  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  its  relation  to  every- 
day living.  We  recall  vividly  the  shock  we 
had  when  we  learned  that  the  Class  of  1904 
had  kidnapped  our  President  Herman  Kellar. 
We  refrained  from  doing  something  in  the 
line  of  torture  to  Percy  Hillis,  the  Sophomore 
President,  for  the  sake  of  varsity  football.  We 
recall  the  rebuke  of  Dean  King  to  the  Sopho- 
mores for  kidnapping,  as  he  reminded  them 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  the  Boston  Tea 


Florence  Davies,  '05,  broadcasts  to  the  world  that  ’05  was,  is, 
and  ever  shall  be  The  PRIDE  OF  THE  FACULTY 


of  victims  ready  for  socriflce  on  the  altar  of 
Freshman  Math.  Professor  Martin  in  accord- 
ance with  his  annual  custom,  made  ready  a 
supply  of  assorted  jokes,  cutting  remarks  and 
slams,  and  after  labelling  each,  laid  them  care- 
fully away,  ready  at  the  appointed  time  to  be 
launched  like  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  at  his 
devoted  followers  in  the  classes  in  Homer  and 
Plato.  Even  Hobbs,  the  local  pie-manipulator, 
recognized  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
made  preparations  for  the  class.” 

We  remember  President  Barrows  and  his 
gracious  appreciation  of  everything  that  was 
good,  true,  and  beautiful.  What  enthusiasm 
he  had  for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial  Arch 
as  a memorial  to  the  martyrs  of  Oberlin  in 
the  Boxer  movement!  Dr.  Bosworth  in  Fresh- 
man Bible  led  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the 


Party  and  impressed  upon  us  the  duty  of 
setting  an  example  to  future  generations  by 
abolishing  the  practice  of  hazing.  Then  was 
conceived  the  idea  of  welcoming  the  Freshmen 
with  a Pig  Roast,  which  we  as  Sophs  did, 
winning  the  distinction  of  being  called  — The 
Pride  of  the  Faculty.  Though  there  were 
no  moving  pictures  or  automobiles,  our  time 
was  entirely  occupied,  by  study,  classes,  ath- 
letics, developing  friendships,  literary  societies, 
lectures,  etc. 

It  is  recorded  that  we  also  set  a good  ex- 
ample in  the  regularity  of  chapel  exercises. 
Once  in  our  eagerness  to  advertize  the  Hi-O- 
Hi  we  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
We  saw  the  old  Chapel  burn  and  attended 
chapel  for  two  years  in  First  Church.  Spear 
Library  was  a popular  resort  for  various  reas- 
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ons.  AVe  were  one  of  the  first  classes  to  enjoy 
Warner  Gym  and  Severance  Laboratory. 

Professor  Wager  taught  us  much  about 
“sweetness  and  light”  from  Matthew  Arnold’s 
Culture  and  Anarchy  and  by  personification  of 
the  ideal.  We  remember  with  pleasure  Pro- 
fessor Jewett  and  Professor  St.John  and  made 
some  progress  thru  the  mazes  of  psychology 
and  philosophy  with  Professor  MacLennan,  and 
it  is  probable  that  we  absorbed  a good  deal 
from  President  King’s  Microcosmus  and 
Senior  Theology.  We  may  or  may  not  have 
learaed  to  "put  first  things  first”  and  "keep 
one’s  self  at  the  point  of  highest  efficiency.” 

We  now  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
three  of  our  class  on  the  Faculty  of  Oberlin 
today — Jesse  Mack,  Harold  King  and  Karl 
Gehrkens.  I note  that  at  least  35  of  our  class 
are  in  the  teaching  profession,  15  are  ministers, 
4 journalists,  8 lawyers,  4 doctors,  38  or  more 
are  in  business  and  at  least  40  home-makers 
among  the  women  of  the  class.  Our  class- 
mates are  scattered  in  30  states  of  the  Union 
and  6 or  8 are  abroad.  Victor  Wachs  is  in 
Korea,  Mr.  Ogawa  in  Japan,  Miss  Bacon  in 
Honolulu,  Thomas  King  in  Rhodesia,  Africa, 
Jessie  Wolfe  in  Shansi,  China,  and  Dr.  Paul 
Ewert  in  British  Columbia.  Francis  Vincent 
Knox  is  in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  see  newspaper  editorials 
by  Grove  Patterson  or  by  Florence  Davies. 
Their  messages  of  keen  observation  and  sound 
philosophy  are  being  broadcasted  through  the 
press  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  reminding 
the  alumni  that  they  belong  to  the  Class  of 
1905.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  you  know,  started 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  with  picked 
young  men.  Frank  McMahon  knows  sheet 
steel  and  tin  plate  and  holds  a responsible 
position  with  that  Company  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Harlow  A.  Clark  is  Mayor  of  Marquette,  Mich., 
serving  a 5 year  term  under  a Commission 
form  of  government.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
Rotarian  and  has  a reputation  for  honesty  and 
sobriety,  so  was  recently  chosen  director  of 
one  of  the  local  banks.  Anna  Louise  Strong 
has  been  in  Russia  studying  Bolshevism  at 
close  range  and  is  now  lecturing  in  this 
country.  A number  of  our  classmates  have 
settled  in  or  near  Cleveland  and  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  nearness  to  Oberlin. 
Incidentally  we  congratulate  Cleveland  upon 
its  good  fortune  in  securing  these  good  citi- 
zens. Mrs.  C.  R.  Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Chester  Wood,  • Mr.  Lawrence 


Webb,  Harry  Funk,  and  Perry  Smith  all  live 
in  Cleveland.  Dan  Symons  and  Mrs.  Nye  are 
in  Elyria,  Mr.  McConnell  Shank  in  Akron,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton  in  Norwalk.  Sid  Bel- 
lows is  in  Toledo  and  real  estate  is  his 
specialty. 

Nan  Gleason  is  teaching  in  New  Rochelle, 
‘just  45  minutes  from  Broadway.’  Miss  Helen 
Hampson  is  making  many  friends  in  a select 
girls’  school  in  Buffalo,  where  she  has  taught 
for  several  years.  Judge  Henry  Clay  Warth 
is  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.  He  has  long  been 
interested  in  politics.  James  G.  Earl  lives  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  but  spent  last  winter  in  Florida. 
Robert  Case  of  Mentor,  O.,  has  the  habit  of 
going  to  Florida  too.  Art  Barrows  is  one  of 
the  executives  of  Montgomery  Ward  & Com- 
pany, Chicago.  A recent  report  informs  us 
that  Miss  Opal  Francis  lives  still  at  Troy, 
Ohio,  and  last  summer  enjoyed  a tour  through 
the  east  by  auto.  Alex  Dick  lives  in  Holiy- 
wood,  Calif.,  and  Ed.  Jones  is  a merchant  in 
Collinsville,  Oklahoma.  I am  sorry  I am  not 
able  to  tell  you  something  about  everyone  of 
the  class  but  I cannot.  The  next  installment, 
the  Editor  allows,  let  someone  fill  in  the  gaps 
in  this  review  of  our  classmates. 

We  have  had  a good  deal  of  the  spirit  of 
Peter  Pan  in  the  long,  long  trail  a-winding 
from  1905  to  1925,  but  we  still  look  ahead  with 
the  faith  and  hope  that  “the  best  is  yet  to  be.” 


ROOM  AND  TICKET  RESERVATION 
Returning  alumni  for  Commencement  Week 
should  make  reservations  at  once  for  their 
rooms  and  tor  tickets  for  the  various  func- 
tions during  the  week. 

Ticket  reservations  should  be  made  of 
H.  B.  Thurston,  Treasurer,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Commencement  Bulletin. 
If  you  have  not  received  a bulletin,  write  tor 
one  to  George  M.  Jones,  Secretary,  Oberlin. 

For  room  and  board  reservations,  write  to 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  Men’s  Building, 
stating  number  of  persons  to  be  provided  for 
and  time  of  arrival  in  Oberlin. 


In  the  schedule  of  courses  offered  at  the 
Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  occur  the  names  of  several  Ober- 
lin people.  Mrs.  Iva  Cairns  is  to  be  an  in- 
structor in  Homo  Economics,  and  in  the  Phys- 
ical Education  Department  are  Professor 
C.  W.  Savage,  Mrs.  Ellen  Birdseye  Hatch,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Savage. 
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Clare  Martin  Vrooman,  ’15 

Carleton  K.  Matson,  ’15 


Clare  Vrooman  at  the  age  of  32  is  a success- 
ful lawyer  with  a profitable  practice,  a position 
in  the  community,  a wife,  three  children,  and  a 
home  of  his  own.  A record  capped  by  these 
achievements,  is  of  interest  to  all  Fifteeners, 
and  here  it  is,  such  as  I know  of  it. 

The  town  records  of  Monroeville,  Ohio, 
should  have  the  entry 
of  Clare’s  birth  oppo- 
site the  date  of  March 
7,  1892.  After  he  had 
finished  grade  school  in 
his  home  town  he  re- 
quired onlj’  three  years 
for  the  four-year  high 
school  course.  I have 
it  from  Clare  that  this 
brief  spurt  rather  sick- 
ened him  of  intensive 
scholarliness. 

Sometime  between 
high  school  and  college 
Clare  made  a couple  of 
trips  to  California.  I 
feel  somehow  that  this 
should  be  noted.  Cali- 
fornians impress  one  as 
being  incurably  opti- 
mistic. They  have 
never  been  able  to  re- 
gard their  great  earth- 
quake as  anything  more 
serious  than  \a  “fire.” 

Clare,  in  his  youthful, 
plastic  state,  evidently  picked  up  this  habit  of 
the  rosy  vision.  With  all  the  changes  since  col- 
lege, and  Clare  like  the  rest  of  us  has  under- 
gone a lot,  he  has  kept  his  inclination  to  re- 
gard this  world  and  everything  in  it  as  the 
very  best  possible. 

This  persistent  and  really  courageous  op- 
timism is  unquestionably  a notable  character- 
istic. An  expectation  of  success  is  possibly  the 
best  assurance  of  success.  Clare  has  surely 
met  his  problems  with  a high  expectancy  that 
he  would  be  able  to  solve  them.  And  appar- 
ently he  has  solved  most  of  them  in  a way 
that  has  brought  him  more  than  his  share  of 
achievement  and  prosperity. 

After  being  graduated  with  the  rest  of  us, 
he  went  out  in  the  annual  hegira.  In  Cleve- 


land he  found  meal-ticket  employment,  such 
as  most  of  us  who  intended  to  take  any  kind 
of  post-graduate  work,  were  looking  for.  He 
claims  that  Rees  Davis,  ’14,  and  I,  persuaded 
him  to  study  law  at  Reserve  instead  of  at 
Harvard.  (It  I was  guilty  of  this,  you  see  that 
afterwards  1 balked  at  taking  the  medicine  I 
I had  sold  him  into  tak- 
ing.) Anyhow,  Clare 
started  to  study  law  in 
Reserve  Law  School  in 
the  fall  of  ’15.  He 
completed  his  course  in 
the  usual  three  years. 
In  July  of  1916,  Clare 
and  Jessie  Baker  were 
married.  (This  did  not 
come  as  a total  sur- 
prise to  those  of  us 
who  knew  both  Clare 
and  Jessie  in  college). 

While  still  in  law 
school  Clare  did  some 
unusually  successful 
work  as  an  assistant  to 
Mayo  Fesler  then  fin- 
ishing up  his  first  serv- 
ice in  Cleveland  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Civic 
League. 

Upon  the  completion 
of  his  law  training 
Clare  went  into  the 
offices  of  Henderson, 
Quail,  Siddall,  and  Morgan,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  law  firms  in  Cleveland,  and  one 
which  has  in  its  membership  two  notable 
Oberlin  graduates.  In  October,  1919,  Clare 
went  into  partnership  with  Claude  E.  Clark,  ’13. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  present  firm  of 
Davis,  Young  and  Vrooman  was  formed  in 
1922.  This  partnership  seems  to  have  been 
a relationship  particularly  happy  and  fortunate 
for  all  concerned. 

Clare  has  found  time  to  participate  in  civic 
affairs  in  an  effective  way.  With  Dr.  Raymond 
Moley,  formerly  director  of  the  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation, Clare  organized  the  Citizens  Bureau, 
whose  educational  work  among  immigrants  has 
been  his  principal  civic  interest.  He  is  at 
present  treasurer  and  a member  of  the  execu- 
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tive  committee  of  this  organization. 

In  politics  Clare  claims,  I believe,  that  he  is 
an  “Independent,”  but  by  that  claim  he  cer- 
tainly reveals  a strange  inconsistency  for  he 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Lakewood  Re- 
publican Club. 

Clare  is,  I am  told,  something  of  a golfer,  at 
least  enough  of  one  to  warrant  his  being 
elected  secretary  of  the  Lakewood  Country 
Club.  He  lives  in  a very  charming  home  at 
1513  Waterbury  avenue,  Lakewood,  which  is 
efHciently  managed  by  Jessie.  Jessie  has  not, 
I am  aware,  been  given  the  place  she  deserves 
in  this  narrative,  but  that  is  only  because  I 
think  she  deserves  a biography  of  her  own. 


I am  entirely  opposed  to  treating  wives  as 
mere  domestic  appendages  to  their  husbands’ 
establishments. 

Jessie’s  job  is  undoubtedly  a big  one  tor  she 
has  to  harness  and  control  a good  part  of  the 
nation’s  power  resources.  Clare  Martin,  Jr., 
6V4;  Richard,  5;  Jean,  2,  are  nothing  short  of 
cyclonic. 

Those  of  you  who  come  back  to  the  Great 
Reunion  will  see  Clare  at  the  head  of  the  ’15 
receiving  line,  very  friendly  and  glad  to  see 
everybody,  and  in  every  way  a very  regular 
fellow.  Better  make  it  unanimous  — every- 
body come. 


A Fitting  Ministry  of  Today 

A SUMMARY  OF  THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

T.  W.  Graham 


He  must  be  many  men  in  one  who  would 
adequately  describe  this  time.  Its  vaster 
financial  structure,  its  more  colossal  industry, 
its  heaving  political  and  social  Infiuences,  its 
changing  order  in  society  and  religion — each 
demand  a master  in  its  field  to  give  it  just 
description.  What  a time  is  yours!  Man’s 
spirit  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Man’s 
voice  calls  across  the  open  spaces  and  with  a 
power  more  awful  than  last  night’s  gale  com- 
mands a million  ears  and  joins  in  more  hur- 
ried beating  a myriad  hearts. 

And  what  a task  is  yours!  To  be  in  league 
with  the  “ Personality  of  the  Ages,”  Jesus  of 
Nazareth;  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Most  High, 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  moods  of  the  soul 
in  terms  of  the  will  of  the  infinite — this  and 
more  you  are  called  to  he. 

To  fittingly  serve  this  time  in  such  a task 
makes  many  demands  on  you.  Out  of  them 
I shall  speak  of  five. 

First,  you  must  he  men  of  education.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  will  have 
the  tangled  letters  of  the  alphabet  after  your 
name.  There  are  three  things  that  go  by  the 
name  of  education:  One  is  the  increasing  of 

the  range  of  knowledge  which  gives  a man  a 
broader  view  and  leads  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
culture  for  culture’s  sake.  This  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  sufllcient.  The  second  is  the  laying 
of  foundations  for  great  professional  success, 
the  accomplishing  of  a technique  which  will 
make  a man  more  perfect  in  his  chosen  call- 
ing. The  third  is  the  acquiring  of  certain 


habits  and  methods  of  work  which  makes  it 
possibie  for  one  to  see  straight,  to  judge  truly, 
to  use  his  own  eyes  and  know  the  power  of 
accurate  vision  and  honest  judgment.  This 
type  is  always  a tool  and  not  an  end.  It  is 
to  be  had  from  books.  It  is  to  be  had  from 
actual  intercourse  with  men.  It  is  more  often 
had  in  the  quiet  of  the  “ closed  closet,”  where 
one  who  has  read  and  mingled  with  his  fel- 
lows “thinks  more  than  he  has  read”  and 
hears  the  “stillness  of  the  small  voice,”  which 
speaks  of  goodness,  beauty  and  truth  of  God. 

Again,  you  will  need  to  have  and  keep  a 
creative  mind.  There  is  what  the  Chinese 
students  call  “ a new  tide  of  thought  in  the 
world.”  New  vocabularies  are  at  the  service 
of  men.  Old  forms  and  phrases  are  not  ade- 
quate. Lite  is  always  breaking  its  molds. 
Christianity  is  living — and  demands  a con- 
stant adaptation  of  its  forms  to  the  new  de- 
mands of  life.  It  is  its  glory  that  it  makes 
possible  for  a Luther,  a Knox,  a Wesley,  a 
General  Booth,  or  our  own  Finney  to  break 
with  the  smug  forms  of  the  past  and  launch 
men  on  a new  course  in  the  discovery  of  God. 
Such  creative  spirits  you  must  be. 

Your  time  requires  courageous  conviction. 
The  priest  does  not  need  this.  To  the  prophet 
it  is  indispensable.  I have  just  been  reading 
over  again  all  the  material  we  have  on  the  life 
of  Jesus.  More  and  more  do  the  dreams  of 
Nazareth  appeal  to  me.  By  his  carpenter  s 
bench  Jesus  visioned  a new  world.  Sin  is 
gone.  Unnecessary  disease  and  pain  are  gone. 
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Death  has  met  his  conqueror.  Love  rules  the 
world.  Malice,  hatred,  suspicion,  racial  and 
national  antagonisms  give  way  to  the  peace 
of  men  of  good  will."  It  was  a weird  dream, 
men  thought,  but  Jesus  knew'  it  was  time. 
That  conviction  kept  his  ‘‘face  stedfast” 
through  the  unbelief  of  his  home  village,  the 
scepticism  of  Capernaum,  and  the  deadly  hos- 
tility of  his  nation’s  capital.  It  gave  passion 
to  his  speech  and  steady  power  to  his  acts. 
You  are  his  ministers.  You  will  have  no 
power  aside  from  the  same  courage  born  of 
the  deep  certainties  of  your  soul. 

This  conviction  will  mean  hardness  tor  you. 
‘‘  Can  you  drink  the  cup  ” — “ Endure  hardness 
as  a good  soldier  ” — “ Come  and  suffer.” 
These  are  the  inevitable  calls.  ‘‘  If  any  man 
would  come  after  me  let  him  take  up  his 
cross.”  Jesus  knew'  that  a man  condemned  to 
crucifixion  must  carry  his  cross  from  the  hall 
of  judgment  to  his  Golgotha.  Your  life,  if  you 
live  it  rightly  for  your  time,  will  be  as  seri- 
ous, as  solemn,  as  searching  as  that  time  a 
man  lives  who  know’s  the  place  and  the  hour 
of  his  death.  “ It  is  the  demands  not  the 
promise  that  make  men  of  us — the  responsi- 
bilities, not  the  enjoyments  that  raise  us  to 
the  stature  of  men.”  Jesus  built  not  on  fear, 
nor  on  self-interest  but  on  self-consecration. 
Are  you  ready  to  follow  Him? 

This  last  of  all,  you  must  be  men  of  coop- 
erative spirit.  There  are  enough  common 
scolds.  The  supply  of  those  who  busy  them- 
selves with  disputes  about  things  on  the 
periphery  of  life  is  ample.  What  your  time  needs 
is  those  who,  scorning  ‘‘the  vain  babblings” 
which  make  for  discord,  so  busy  themselves 
with  the  true  fundamentals  that  they  build 
about  themselves  a widening  area  of  peace  and 
know  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  as  ‘‘  peace- 
makers are  called  the  Sons  of  God.”  This  is 
the  next  great  step  in  the  Christian  way.  The 
Prince  of  Peace  must  reign.  To  some  heart 
God  must  reveal  His  plan  for  the  building  of 
His  “ friendly  commonwealth.”  May  it  not  be 
to  you  who  with  open  soul  seek  to  make  real 
the  angel’s  song  “Peace  on  earth  to  the  men 
of  goodwill”? 

The  world  waits  you.  If  as  educated  men 
with  creative  minds  you  show  the  courage  of 
conviction  and  pay  the  price  of  endurance  the 
world  will  hail  you  as  the  builders  of  its 
peace  and  find  through  you  its  way  into  the 
kingdom  that  is  of  God.  Be  ministers  fitted 
to  your  time  and  task. 


New  Song  Book  Popular  at  Once 

The  new  Oberlin  College  Song  Book  has  had 
a great  reception  on  the  campus.  Over  1000 
copies  have  already  been  sold.  This  means 
that  over  half  the  student  body  has  purchased 
a book. 

The  book  made  its  first  appearance  at 
chapel  during  National  Music  Week,  May  4-9. 
Jack  Wirkler  led  the  students,  soon  having 
them  singing  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  songs 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  announcement  that  the  book  was  ded- 
icated to  President  King  brought  prolonged 
applause  and  “ Howdy  Do,  Prexy  King,”  was 
sung  with  gusto. 

The  new  songs,  “Alma  Mater”  by  James 
Husst  Hall,  ‘14,  “Oberlin,  Hail!”  by  Lucien 
H.  Warner,  ‘21,  and  “Dear  Home  of  College 
Days”  by  Victor  Vaughn  Lytle,  ‘12,  were  well 
received.  The  “Oberlin  Co-Ed  Song”  by  Don 
Morrison,  ‘10,  in  which  the  men  and  women 
sing  alternately,  made  a real  hit. 

The  price  of  the  Song  Book  is  J1.50,  deliv- 
ered. 

It  is  cloth-bound  in  red  with  lettering  and 
college  seal  in  gold,  making  a beautifully  at- 
tractive cover.  The  inside  printing  and  ar- 
rangement is  excellent.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  sections: 

First  Group,  Oberlin  Songs. 

Second  Group,  General  Songs. 

Third  Group,  Songs  of  Other  Colleges. 

Altogether  there  are  sixty-six  songs,  mak- 
ing up  a book  of  116  pages. 


ALUMNI  SUBJECT  CHANGED 
The  subject  to  be  treated  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  alumni  June  13  has  been 
changed  to  read  “ How  May  the  College  Test 
Its  Product?  ” The  speakers  selected  to  pre- 
sent this  subject  are  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher,. 
‘99,  Director  of  The  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  and  Miss 
A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ‘06,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  of 
New  York  City.  It  is  hoped  that  a large  num- 
ber of  the  alumni  will  be  present. 


The  college  has  announced  the  selection  of 
John  Fisher  Peck  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
of  the  class  of  ‘75,  and  former  principal  of 
Oberlin  Academy,  as  Honorary  Marshal  for 
the  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 
Exercises. 
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Roy  Edwin  Bowers,  ’95 

H-  C.  Barnes,  ’96 


It  takes  a good  light  to  make  a showing  in 
a bright  place.  For  this  reason  his  friends 
rejoice  at  the  success  of  Roy  B.  Bowers,  min- 
ister of  the  Lakewood  Congregational  Church, 
Lakewood,  Ohio.  This  community  is  one  of 
finest  residence  districts  near  Cleveland  and 
the  record  of  this  splendid  church  is  a strong 
testimonial  to  the  ability 
and  devotion  of  its  minis- 
ter. 

Much  is  heard  of  late 
about  the  decadence  of 
the  church,  but  no  such 
criticism  applies  to  this 
Lakewood  congregation. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Bowers’ 
arrival  the  church  debt  of 
?100,000  was  raised  in  ten 
days  time  and  ever  since 
the  work  has  made  a 
steady  and  healthy 
growth. 

Examination  of  the 
church  notes  on  a recent 
Sunday,  showed  twenty- 
two  services  scheduled  for 
the  coming  week  besides 
the  regular  Sunday  serv- 
ices. The  figures  for  the 
Sabbath  School  showed  an 
attendance  just  under  six 
hundred,  and  the  church 
received  fifty-three  new  members  that  day. 
This  is  the  record  of  a growing  and  progres- 
sive church. 

Mr.  Bowers  comes  naturally  by  his  pastoral 
ability  for  he  is  the  son  of  home  missionary 
parents.  Thus  he  has  not  only  the  proper 
heredity  but  an  environment  of  the  right  sort. 
In  the  early  days  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
Ruggles,  Ohio,  he  acquired  many  wise  methods 
of  doing  church  work.  He  seems  to  know  by 
instinct  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone, 
— when  to  keep  silence  and  when,  and  how, 
to  speak  the  right  word  at  the  right  time  to 
the  right  person. 

High  School  at  Akron,  Ohio,  College  at  Ober- 
lin  and  Seminary  work  at  Chicago  fo'lowed  in 
regular  order.  Mr.  Bowers  was  a member  of 
'95  O.  C.  The  class  was  small  and  the  college 


at  that  date,  lacked  many  of  the  advantages 
which  it  now  provides,  but  the  personal  touch 
of  such  men  as  President  Fairchild,  Dr.  Brand 
and  Professor  Monroe  was  a liberal  education 
in  itself. 

■VtTiile  a student  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Bowers  won 
the  Seminary  fellowship  which  provided  for 
two  years  of  post-gradu- 
ate study  abroad.  The 
winning  of  this  fellowship 
shows  the  sort  of  class- 
work  that  Bowers  always 
did.  His  work  was  con- 
sistent, uniformly  good  in 
every  line. 

After  returning  from 
abroad  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Roots- 
town,  Ohio.  Here  his 
pleasant  personality  and 
ability  won  the  hearts  of 
the  entire  community.  His 
tact,  h 1 s cheery  good 
sense  and  his  fine  ser- 
mons are  still  talked  of 
in  the  town. 

Pastorates  in  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Wilmette,  111.,  and 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  followed 
in  order  Each  was  a 
forward  step  in  an  orderly 
progression.  Each  pastorate  was  marked  by  a 
wider  knowledge,  a deeper  experience  and  an 
increasing  influence.  Each  was  the  fitting  cul- 
mination of  the  steps  preceding  it,  and  in  each 
case  he  came  to  the  work  so  well  prepared 
that  an  equal  success  resulted. 

In  1909  Mr.  Bowers  married  Frances  Hol- 
brook of  Ashland,  Ohio.  He  showed  his  usual 
good  judgment  in  this  instance,  and  the  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  lady  of  the  manse  deserves 
a full  measure  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
succeeding  years.  They  have  one  son,  Roy 
Holbrook  Bowers,  but  recently  enrolled  in  the 
first  grade  of  the  Lakewood  public  school. 

Mr.  Bowers  has  already  achieved  an  enviable 
success  in  his  profession.  Yet  no  one  envies 
him  because  everyone  feels  that  his  success  is 
deserved,  and  because  it  is  borne  unassumingly. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty 


II 
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Laurence  D.  McPhee,  ’22.  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education  and  coach  of  varsity  track 
athletics,  has  resigned  to  enter  business  with 
the  Diamond  State  Fiber  Company.  "Mickey” 
joined  the  Oberliu  staff  Immediately  after 
graduation.  While  in  college  he  won  three 
football  and  three  track  “ O’s.”  Under  his 
guidance  Oberlin  has  had  most  successful 
track  teams. 

President  King  attended  the  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  was  present  at  a luncheon 
given  by  the  Oberlin  alumni  of  that  city. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Root  sail  for  Eu- 
rope the  19th  of  June  and  will  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  Holland  at  Harlem. 

Nessie  Hobbs,  ’IG,  teacher  in  the  Physical 
Education  department,  wilt  sail  on  June  20 
with  the  European  party  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Youtz  and 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Mack. 

Professor  C.  AY.  Savage  represented  the  col- 
lege at  the  Conference  of  Normal  Schools  of 
Physical  Education  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
V-9,  Dr.  J.  F.  Rogers  of  the  Bureau,  presiding. 

Professor  Holmes  addressed  the  Chicago  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society  on 
April  24.  and  on  the  30th  spoke  to  the  younger 
Cleveland  alumni  on  the  research  develop- 
ment at  Oberlin. 

There  has  just  been  issued,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Gehrkens,  “ Studies  in  Musical 
Education  History  and  Aesthetics,”  being  the 
papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Music  Teach- 
ers’ National  Association  held  in  St.  Louis 
last  December. 

Professor  Frank  H.  Shaw,  Director  of  the 
Conservatory,  attended  a meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Society  of  Music  Teachers  in  Columbus. 

Professor  Bosworth’s  book,  “ AVhat  It  Means 
to  be  a Christian  ” has  been  translated  into 
Chinese  by  Miss  Luella  Miner,  ’84,  Acting 
Dean  of  Women  at  Shantung  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Tsinan,  China. 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller,  formerly  of  Oberlin 


Fisk  University  to  act  as  executive  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  administration  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  crisis  aris- 
ing from  the  resignation  of  President  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Carter  have  ar- 
rived in  Oberlin  after  spending  the  winter  in 
Coconut  Grove,  Florida. 

Professor  Sherman  gave  an  address  before 
the  Fine  Arts  division  of  the  Federated  Clubs 
of  Elyria  on  “ The  Life  and  Works  of  William 
Morris,”  illustrating  the  address  with  me- 
diaeval manuscripts,  printed  books,  and  tex- 
tile fabrics  given  him  by  Morris’  daughter. 
Miss  May  Morris. 

Professor  Harbison  spoke  to  the  students  of 
the  Oberlin  Business  College  on  “Public 
Speaking.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wightman  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Elm  Street  in  Ober- 
lin. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  spoke  before  the  Kiwanis 
Club  in  Sandusky  on  “ The  College  and  Citi- 
zenship.” 

Professor  Geiser  attended  the  nineteenth 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  latter  part  of  April. 

Dean  Graham  spoke  before  the  Oxford  Club 
at  Mt.  Union  Seminary  at  Alliance,  Ohio. 

James  Husst  Hall  was  the  organist  for  the 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Oratorio  Society  in  their  pre- 
sentation of  Saint-Saens’  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah” on  May  12. 


The  article  which  appeared  in  the  Alumni 
Magazine  for  May,  on  the  Fauver-Reed  Camp 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  is 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  magazine  other 
camps  in  which  Oberlin  men  are  interested. 
The  newest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  Buck 
Mountain  Camp  for  Boys,  on  Tenant  Lake  in 
the  Adirondacks,  a camp  most  delightfully  sit- 
uated, far  from  main  roads  of  travel,  in  a 
region  little  known  except  to  experienced 
hunters.  R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’01,  is  Secretary  of 
the  organization  in  charge  of  this  camp.  It  is 
interesting  to  know,  too,  that  the  camp  insignia 
bears  the  Oberlin  colors. 
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Dramatics  in  the  Curriculum:  Why  Not? 

Edward  Dickinson 


The  .111111131  spring  performance  of  the  Oher- 
lin  Dramatic  Association  in  Finney  Chapel 
was  given  April  18  before  an  audience  that 
filled  the  auditorium.  The  plays  that  were 
offered — each  consisting  of  one  act — were 
“ When  Two's  Not  Company,”  “ Back  of  the 
Yards,”  and  "Thursday  Evening.”  The  per- 
formance was  one  of  the  best  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  given.  These  plays  were  by  no 
means  what  a newspaper  writer,  alluding  to 
college  drama,  calls  “ a part  of  the  undergrad- 
uate’s fun.”  They  were  serious  representa- 
tions of  actual  life,  a charming  bit  of  domes- 
tic comedy  in  the  third,  an  intense  almost 
tragic  pathos  in  the  second,  all  of  them  entail- 
ing earnest  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
young  actors.  There  was  none  of  the  self- 
consciousness  which  often  gives  stiffness  to 
amateur  dramatic  work.  There  was  freedom, 
naturalness,  vivacity,  at  the  same  time  a re- 
straint which  kept  the  execution  of  each  part 
in  right  proportion  to  the  other  elements  in 
the  plot.  The  actors  had  perfectly  compre- 
hended the  ruling  motive  of  each  play,  and 
the  movement  was  kept  balanced,  without 
slackness  or  excess.  This  exhibition,  like  all 
the  previous  performances  of  the  Associa- 
tion, fully  justified  the  place  which  dramatics 
have  come  to  occupy  in  Oberlin  student  activi- 
ties. 

Seventy-nine  public  programs  have  been 
given  by  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  in 
the  twelve  years  of  its  existence.  This  organ- 
ization was  developed  out  of  the  Dramatic 
Club,  which  was  formed  by  fifty  Seniors  and 
Juniors  in  1910. 

Class  plays  had  been  given  before  that  date 
and  they  continued  for  several  years  longer, 
until  finally  the  Dramatic  Association  was 
given  complete  possession  of  the  field.  The 
desire  which  fostered  this  development  must 
be  traced  back  to  the  inspiration  of  Professor 
Wilfred  Cressy,  one  of  the  finest  spirits  and 
most  stimulating  teachers  that  ever  worked 
in  the  Oberlin  faculty.  Dying  in  1900,  at  the 
age  of  32,  he  did  not  see  even  the  beginning 
of  a movement  which  would  have  rejoiced  his 
heart. 

The  Senior  Commencement  play  continued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dramatic  Club  un- 


til 1913.  In  those  ambitious  days  Shakes- 
peare was  the  only  dramatist  considered.  At 
one  time  it  was  proposed  to  give  “ Hamlet,” 
but  more  prudent  counsels  prevailed.  The 
club,  wisely  recognizing  natural  limitations, 
soon  proceeded  to  lay  foundations  on  which 
a solid  structure  could  be  built.  In  1913  an 
advisory  board  was  established,  consisting  of 
a few  professors  added  to  the  officers  of  the 
society.  The  first  departure  from  the  Shakes- 
peare tradition  occurred  in  1914  when  "You 
Never  Can  Tell,”  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
was  played  with  a brilliancy  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  dramatic  ability  that 
may  lie  latent  in  a college  student  body.  From 
that  date  the  success  of  the  Dramatic  Club 
thenceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Dramatic  As- 
sociation, was  assured.  In  1920  Sturges  Hall 
was  assigned  to  the  Association,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Sherman  was  provided 
with  a stage  for  rehearsals,  dressing  rooms, 
etc.,  equipped  with  the  modern  appliances. 

By  this  time  Professor  Sherman,  by  a sort 
of  natural  selection,  had  become  the  general 
director  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  He 
has  given  minute  study  to  everything  in- 
volved in  up-to-date  theatrical  management. 
His  literary  taste  and  knowledge  are  an  aid 
in  the  selection  of  plays,  but  the  choices  are 
left  to  student  committees.  The  financial  man- 
agement, all  the  complicated  details  of  admin- 
istration, the  arrangement  of  tours,  the  news- 
paper propaganda,  are  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents under  Mr.  Sherman’s  supervision.  The 
results  of  his  coaching  are  seen  in  the  per- 
formances. It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
state  that  for  all  this  Mr.  Sherman  has  never 
received  or  asked  for  a dollar  of  remuneration, 
or  an  hour’s  allowance  of  time  from  his  reg- 
ular college  duties. 

The  vacation  tours  of  the  Association  have 
given  it  a wide  reputation.  Besides  these 
tours,  which  have  included  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Boston  and  Washington, 
frequent  visits  are  paid  to  places  near  home. 
Wherever  the  players  go  they  are  received  by 
capacity  houses,  and  given  appreciative  no- 
tices by  the  newspapers.  In  these  trips  dif- 
ferent groups  of  players  are  taken.  There 
is  no  exclusiveness  or  favoritism  of  any  kind 
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in  the  selection.  In  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  As- 
sociation “ the  career  is  open  to  talents.” 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  is  written  in  order  that  the 
alumni  may  realize  the  honorable  place  this 
organization  has  secured  in  the  life  of  the 
College,  the  seriousness  of  its  purpose,  and  its 
educational  value.  Professor  Sherman  holds 
that  the  study  of  the  drama  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  library  is  inadequate,  and 
that  it  must  be  presented  as  it  is  conceived 
in  living  form  and  movement,  as  music  is  so 
presented,  and  for  the  same  reason.  He  has 
imbued  the  student  body  with  the  like  con- 
sciousness, and  the  spirit  of  the  Association 
is  that  of  zeal  for  the  drama  as  an  art — it  may 
be  the  supreme  art — of  emotional  e.\pression. 

The  Oberlin  faculty  have  always  looked 
favorably  upon  this  enterprise.  Opinion  seems 
to  be  growing  in  favor  of  a policy  stili  more 
liberal.  Such  policy  would  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Professorship  of  Dramatic  Art, 
and  a theatre  which  would  make  possible  the 
visits  of  the  finest  professional  companies, 
just  as  orchestras  bring  us  the  masterpieces 
of  musical  art.  The  Dramatic  Association 
should  be  enabled  to  unite  with  the  Conserva- 
tory and  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  pageants  and  festivals,  in  perform- 
ances of  Greek  tragedies  and  others  of  their 
type,  in  which  music  and  the  dance  unite  with 
action,  beautiful  costume  and  decoration,  and 
the  spoken  word.  The  drama  in  its  various 
forms  gathers  all  the  arts  together  in  offering 
beauty  to  the  eye  and  ear,  inspiration  and 
revelation  to  the  intellect  and  the  emotion. 
The  arts,  the  daughters  and  sustainers  of  en- 
thusiasm, had  their  primal  unfoldings  in 
some  form  of  drama.  In  the  union  of  the  arts 
there  may  be  revived  among  us  some  of  the 
age-long  traditions  of  the  race,  connecting  the 
life  that  now  is  with  the  great  life  of  the 
storied  past. 

Such  movements  as  this  have  already  be- 
gun in  a number  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Oberlin  already  has  the  organi- 
zation, the  equipment,  and  the  spirit  for  such 
an  extension  of  that  culture  of  art  which  it 
has  already  generously  promoted.  All  that 
would  be  needed  would  be  a moderate  allow- 
ance of  time,  perhaps  a little  student  credit, 
and  a combination  of  elements  already  exist- 
ing in  a common  purpose. 


Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

The  setting  for  the  May  Festival  this  year 
caused  one  to  think  in  terms  of  history,  for 
this  was  the  200th  concert  of  the  Musical 
Union,  and  it  also  marked  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Dr.  Andrews’  directorship.  Nothing 
of  an  unusual  nature  occurred,  however,  and 
the  Union  simply  chalked  up  on  their  long 
record  another  successful  concert.  Following 
the  “Grail  Scene”  from  Wagner’s  “Parsifal” 
was  “La  Vita  Nuova”  by  Wolf-Ferrari.  The 
Union  sang  with  fine  effect  and  there  were 
pianissiraos  that  were  not  due  to  timidity  and 
fortissimos  that  were  well  timed  and  sus- 
tained. One  wishes  that  Wolf-Ferrari  had 
written  more  for  Beatrice,  whose  part  was 
sung  with  much  beauty  by  Jeanette  Vreeland. 
Frederick  Baer  interpreted  the  baritone  role, 
Dante,  with  great  fervour.  The  rich  and  in- 
tricate orchestral  score  was  well  played  by 
the  Cleveland  Symphony.  The  score  called 
for  organ  and  pianoforte  and  these  parts 
were  sympathetically  played  by  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Breckenridge.  To  the  gracious  and 
unassuming  Dr.  Andrews  again  is  due  our 
warmest  praise  and  gratitude. 

On  the  evening  before,  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  played  as  it  had  never  before 
played  in  Oberlin,  and  many  for  comparisons 
harked  back  to  the  days  when  Leopold  Sto- 
kovski  was  winning  his  spurs  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony.  There  was  on  the  pro- 
gram a number  which  many  will  recall  hav- 
ing heard  for  the  first  time  when  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  played  it  here  about  fifteen 
years  ago — the  Valse  Triste  by  Sibelius.  The 
Franck  Symphony  was  given  a majestic  read- 
ing and  the  audience  evidently  enjoyed  the 
Fire-Bird  Ballet  music  by  Stravinsky.  Prob- 
ably the  Artist  Recital  Course  will  offer  more 
orchestral  concerts  next  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Among  the  composers  of  new  songs  in  the 
recent  excellent  edition  of  the  Oberlin  Song 
Book  are  Friedrich  J.  Lehmann,  Don  Morrison, 
Victor  Vaughan  Lytle  and  James  Husst  Hall, 
all  of  the  Conservatory  faculty.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Heacox  was  chairman  of  the  Song  Book  Com- 
mittee. (This  last  sentence  is  not  a casual 
one.) 

As  a part  of  the  celebration  of  National 
Music  Week  there  was  a concert  given  for  the 
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faculty  and  students  by  members  of  the  Con- 
servatory faculty.  Mrs.  Bennett,  pianist,  Mr. 
Kessler,  violinist,  Mr.  Goerner,  ’cellist,  played 
the  Arensky  Trio  in  D minor.  Mrs.  Florence 
Jenney  Hall  sang  a number  of  Schubert  and 
Brahms  lieder  and  a group  of  songs  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  Douglas  Memorial  Chorus  concert  given 
in  Warner  Hall  on  April  20  was  a fine  success. 
This  group  of  negro  singers,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Don  Morrison  of  the  violin 
department,  has  shown  remarkable  growth 
with  each  appearance.  The  native  musical 
feeling  and  the  unique  tonal  color  found  ex- 
pression in  art  and  folk  music,  the  last  half 
of  the  program  being  devoted  to  the  works  of 
R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  0.  C.  M.,  who  appeared  as 
guest  couductor-composer-pianist. 

Mr.  Maurice  Kessler  gave  his  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  “Ancient  Stringed  Instruments”  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association  in 
session  at  Columbus  April  20-24.  Mr.  Kessler 
played  several  numbers  on  his  viola  d’amour. 

The  Conservatory  now  offers  a minor  in  the 
History  of  Music.  Besides  the  satisfaction  of 
the  requirements  in  the  major  practical  sub- 
ject and  in  Theory,  the  course  includes  three 
years  of  work  in  the  department  of  History 
and  fourteen  semester  hours  of  College  work, 
including  courses  in  Medieval  and  Modern 
European  History,  English  Composition  and 
the  Appreciation  of  Art. 

The  Cleveland  Season  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  was  so  successful  that  they 
have  already  announced  a ten-day  season  for 
next  spring. 

Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Miss  Swan- 
son, the  staff  of  the  Children’s  Department,  at 
the  last  of  the  monthly  recitals  by  the  chil- 
dren, presented  a Doll's  Program.  The  num- 
bers were  all  about  dolls — most  interesting 
titles  and  most  interesting  music.  And  there 
on  Warner  Concert  Hall  stage  were  about  250 
dolls,  all  arranged  about  listening  to  the  con- 
cert. It  was  a delight  to  see  such  a quiet 
audience;  there  were  a few  dolls,  though, 
whose  postures  showed  that  they  were  plainly 
bored.  In  fact,  their  eyes  were  closed.  But 
it  can  be  forgiven,  for  it  is  seldom  that  one 
does  not  find  a tew  such  in  an  audience  of  that 
size. 


’18 — On  April  23  arrived  Paul  Edward,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiltord  Kaufman  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 


Student  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

Forensics  and  Music  have  played  the  lead- 
ing roles  in  the  theatre  of  activity  during  the 
April-May  period.  Assurance  of  a contract  for 
a bigger,  better,  and  more  lucrative  season 
was  secured  by  Forensics  before  the  last  night 
of  “his”  appearance.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
a recommendation  that  a chapter  of  a national 
debating  fraternity  be  established  on  the  cam- 
pus. Music  came  out  on  the  stage  during  the 
Spring  Festival,  and  later  during  National 
Music  Week.  Two  modified  forms  of  Music 
also  made  their  appearance  in  all  their  gala 
colors,  the  Vaudeville  and  the  Dance.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  by  all  theatre-goers  that  next 
season  will  be  just  as  successful  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Now  if  the  allegorical  garb  is  forgotten,  it 
will  be  easier  to  clearly  elucidate  this  drama 
of  events. 

Along  with  the  advent  of  Women’s  Suffrage 
has  come  an  increased  interest  in  women’s 
forensics,  which  seems  to  have  shown  itself 
in  the  greater  devotion  to  co-ed  college  de- 
bating. The  Oberlin  Co-ed  debate  teams  have 
shown  very  commendable  argumentative  qual- 
ities, especially  of  late,  when  matched  against 
Wooster  and  Wesleyan.  The  question  has 
been  stated,  “Resolved,  that  the  Japanese  ex- 
clusion provision  of  the  Immigration  Law  of 
1924  should  be  repealed.”  The  varsity  nega- 
tive team  was  victorious  over  the  Wooster  af- 
firmatives on  Thursday  evening,  April  16  at 
Oberlin,  and  the  Wooster  negatives  were  vic- 
torious at  Wooster  the  following  night. 

The  season  was  closed  with  a dual  debate 
with  Ohio  Wesleyan,  at  Oberlin  and  Delaware, 
on  Thursday  evening,  April  23,  when  both  the 
varsity  teams  won.  It  is  not  common  for  both 
negative  and  affirmative  teams  to  win  a de- 
bate of  this  character,  and  the  students  feel 
especially  proud  of  the  teams  in  this,  their 
second,  season. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  Oberlin  has 
gone  through  a season  with  no  defeats  on  the 
home  floor  and  two  victories  abroad.  The 
Oberlin  men  won  over  Reserve  at  Cleveland, 
and  then  there  was  the  victory  of  the  women 
at  Delaware.  Partly  as  a result  of  this  suc- 
cessful season,  the  officials  of  the  Delta  Sigma 
Ro  are  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
chapter  at  Oberlin,  making  this  season’s  de- 
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baters  the  charter  memhers.  This  fraternity 
is  a national  honorary  debating  society,  with 
three  other  chapters  in  Ohio,  at  Wooster,  Wes- 
leyan and  State. 

The  week-end  in  Oberlin  preceding  National 
Music  Week  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose  of  this  national  institution.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  celebrating  our  annual  Spring 
Festival.  The  Cleveland  Symphony  orchestra 
presented  their  last  concert  in  Finney  Chapel 
on  Friday  evening,  May  1,  as  the  last  number 
of  the  Artist  Recital  Course  for  the  year.  The 
following  evening  the  chapel  was  packed  with 
an  audience  who  came  to  hear  the  concert  of 
the  Oberlin  Musical  Union  chorus  directed  by 
Dr.  G.  W.  Andrews  and  assisted  by  the  Cleve- 
land Symphony  orchestra  and  two  soloists, 
Jeanette  Vreeland  and  Frederic  Baer.  “The 
Grail  Scene"  from  Wagner’s  “Parsifal,”  and 
Dante’s  “La  Vita  Nuova”  by  Wolfe-Ferrari 
were  presented  as  the  program,  which  was  ac- 
claimed one  of  the  best  given  in  several  years. 

As  a part  of  the  celebration  of  National  Mu- 
sic Week,  special  services  were  held  in  the 
chapel.  The  new  song  book  made  its  appear- 
ance on  Tuesday,  and  was  used  again  in  the 
Wednesday  servicS,  several  hundred  copies 
having  been  temporarily  loaned,  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  by  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  book,  which  was  printed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Alumni  Association,  is  dedicated 
to  President  King,  and  contains  the  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Alma  Mater  Song,  and  many  other 
compositions  submitted  in  the  song  contest  of 
1924-25.  The  new  book  is  divided  into  three 
groups,  containing  respectively,  the  Oberlin 
songs,  general  popular  songs  used  frequently  in 
serenading,  and  popular  songs  and  Alma 
Maters  of  other  colleges.  Friday  noon  a 
special  hour  concert  was  given  by  members 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty. 

Almost  two  thousand  students  and  towns- 
people took  a brief  visit  to  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  on  'Phesday  evening.  May  5,  when 
they  sat  through  the  annual  performance  of 
International  Night,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  P.  D.  Sherman.  The  Chinese, 
Indian,  French,  German,  Egyptian,  Swedish 
and  Hawaiian  races  were  represented. 

B.  F.  Keith  or  one  of  his  followers  might 
well  have  been  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  7,  selecting  new  material  for 
one  of  his  circuits.  Parodies,  satires,  dances. 


choruses  and  orchestras  were  there  in  plenty. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  the  annual  All-College 
Vaudeville.  Each  class  and  the  conservatory 
of  music  presented  their  “stunts”  in  addition 
to  some  special  numbers.  The  Freshmen  w'on 
the  prize  of  ?25,  having  presented  “The  Beet 
of  Bagdad,”  a parody  on  the  movie  entitled 
“The  Thief  of  Bagdad.”  “A.  B.”  Hewes,  “The 
Beef,”  finally  carried  off  the  princess,  having 
secured  for  her  the  greatest  prize  in  the 
w'orld,  “Eleven  o’clock  Per”  ! Honorable  men- 
tion was  given  to  the  Junior  stunt  which  was 
a recitation  of  scenes  suggested  by  notations 
in  the  Memory  Book  of  the  “good  old  days.” 

Two  classes  have  recently  had  the  chance 
to  “trip  the  light  fantastic”  to  the  latest  tunes 
of  popular  jazz.  Each  occasion  spurted  and 
dripped  with  splendor,  even  as  did  the  fountain 
in  the  garden  of  the  Art  Building  spurt  and 
drip  sparkling  drops  of  coot  and'  colored  mist. 
The  Grand  Marches  of  both  promenades,  the 
Junior  and  Senior,  took  a course  through  the 
aisles  of  green  hedges  on  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  handsome  portals.  Intermissions  be- 
tween dances  took  the  form  of  quiet  tete-a- 
tetes  on  soft  sofas  and  wdcker  settees  in  the 
fragrant  gardens.  They  w-ere  the  superb  and 
gala  affairs  of  the  year.  The  Juniors  held 
their  Promenade  on  April  25  and  the  Seniors 
on  May  9. 

Dr.  James  H.  McGregor,  professor  of  Zoology 
at  Columbia  University,  and  associate  in  An- 
thropology at  the  American  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  delivered  two  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  “Prehistoric  Man”  in  Severance  Chem- 
ical Laboratory  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
Friday  evening,  April  23  and  24.  Dr.  McGregor 
told  of  some  of  his  findings  in  his  studies  of 
fossils  in  England,  Europe  and  Java. 

Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah  lectured  to  members  of 
the  Oberlin  Art  Association  and  other  guests 
on  the  subject  of  “British  Castles”  in  the  Art 
Building  on  Monday  evening,  April  27.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  'with  slides  emphasizing 
the  evolution  of  the  castle  from  a fortification 
to  a huge  country  mansion,  maintaining  the 
same  type  of  architecture  for  the  sake  of 
feudal  dignity. 

A new  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Art  Associa- 
tion is  now  on  display  in  the  north  gallery. 
It  is  made  up  of  Japanese  weavings,  decor- 
ations and  wood  block  prints. 

Members  of  the  Dramatic  Association  made 
a week-end  trip  to  Buffalo  on  May  8,  9,  and  10 
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to  be  the  guests  of  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  to  present  a program 
of  three  one  act  plays  in  the  theatre  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  During  their  stay  the 
players  visited  many  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding Niagara  Falls. 

The  French  Club  presented  two  plays,  “Leur 
Bonheur”  and  "Le  Docteur,”  in  Sturges  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening.  May  12.  Both  plays  were 
of  a humorous  nature. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  heard  two  interesting 
talks  during  the  course  of  the  month.  The 
first  was  delivered  on  Sunday  evening,  April 
26,  by  Paul  C.  Meng,  general  secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  America.  Mr.  Meng 
told  of  the  three  dangerous  tendencies  in 
China,  movements  toward  Socialism,  National- 
ism, and  Anti-Christianity. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  recent  graduate  of  the 
Nebraska  Medical  School  who  is  on  his  way  to 
Fuchow',  China,  spoke  to  a joint  gathering  of 
the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Sunday  evening. 
May  3,  in  Warner  Hall.  He  said  he  believed 
that  the  oriental  countries  will  contribute  to 
the  world  a fresh  enthusiasm  and  new  perspec- 
tive as  a result  of  their  mysticism  and  phil- 
osophic turn  of  mind.  He  pointed  out  that  all 
the  great  religions,  including  Christianity, 
evolved  in  the  East. 

It  is  rumored  in  literary  circles  on  the  cam- 
pus, that,  as  a result  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  publication  of  the  Oberlin  College  Maga- 
zine, the  Oberlin  Review  will  publish  two  lit- 
erary supplements,  one  in  May  and  another  in 
June.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  23,  a 
writers’  club  w'as  formed,  which  will  probably 
aid  the  Review  in  sponsoring  this  enterprise 
and  in  reviving  an  interest  in  all  things  of  a 
literary  nature,  which  has  been  waning  of  late. 

Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  '28 

Oberlin  has  enjoyed  but  mediocre  success 
in  her  varsity  spring  sports  thus  far.  Out  of 
a total  of  ten  intercollegiate  contests,  on  the 
diamond,  track  and  court,  the  Crimson  and 
Gold  has  been  victorious  in  but  half  of  them 
and  tour  of  these  wins  have  been  turned  in 
by  one  squad. 

TENNIS 

All  but  one  of  the  five  victories  in  inter- 
collegiate competition,  up  to  the  present 
writing,  are  credited  to  the  tennis  team,  con- 


sisting of  Lysle  Butler,  ’25;  Harold  McPhee, 
’26;  Howard  Vincent,  ’26;  Eddie  Crafts,  ’26; 
Howard  Tessenvitz,  ’27;  Norman  Smith,  '25; 
George  Partridge,  ’27. 

They  won  their  first  match  on  April  25, 
sTiutting  out  the  Heidelberg  net  men  in  a five- 
event  match  on  the  Dill  Field  courts.  On  the 
29th  they  won  from  Bowling  Green  Normal 
by  a 2 to  1 score.  Butler  and  Crafts  each 
easily  won  their  singles  matches,  while  the 
Tessenvitz-Partridge  combination  dropped  a 
doubles  tilt.  The  team  then  journeyed  to 
Bowling  Green  on  May  9,  for  a return  engage- 
ment and  the  Teachers  avenged  their  Dill 
Field  defeat  by  turning  in  a 4 to  2 victory 
over  the  Crimson  and  Gold.  In  this  match 
both  Butler  and  McPhee  were  out  of  the  game 
on  account  of  injuries  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  this  handicap  cost  Oberlin  a 
victory.  Smith  and  Tessenvitz  each  turned  in 
singles  victories,  accounting  for  Oberlin’s  two 
points,  while  the  doubles  teams  of  Crafts- 
Vincent,  and  Tessenvitz-Partridge  lost,  as  did 
Crafts  in  his  singles  match.  The  Michigan 
State  College  (formerly  Michigan  Agricultural 
College)  net  men  were  Oberlin’s  next  victims, 
in  a seven-point  affair  at  Oberlin  May  14. 
Crafts,  Butler,  Smith  and  Tessenvitz  each  ac- 
counted for  victories  in  singles,  while  Vincent 
and  Crafts  and  Butler  and  Tessenvitz  won  in 
doubles.  Vincent  suffered  the  only  reverse  of 
the  day  for  Oberlin,  by  dropping  his  singies 
contest. 

The  remainder  of  the  tennis  schedule  con- 
sists of  matches  with  W.  and  J.,  at  Oberlin, 
May  16;  Wooster,  there.  May  20;  Wooster,  at 
Oberlin,  May  27;  Association  tournament  at 
Wooster,  June  6;  and  a pending  engagement 
with  Kenyon  at  Oberlin,  June  12. 

BASEBALL 

Coach  Throner’s  baseball  performers  have 
won  one  and  dropped  two  conference  games 
so  far.  The  team,  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  new  men,  won  their  opening  game  from 
Hiram  by  a 15  to  3 score  in  seven  innings,  but 
lost  their  next  two  starts  to  Miami  and  Re- 
serve respectively,  in  games  which  a more 
experienced  nine  would  have  won. 

Before  the  season  opened  there  was  much 
speculation  among  the  diamond  sport  follow- 
ers as  to  what  men  Coach  Throner  would  use 
in  filling  up  the  five  positions  left  vacant  by 
graduation.  Speculation  ended  on  April  28, 
when  the  following  men  took  the  field  against 
Hiram:  Hunsberger,  lb;  Leahy,  2b;  Raikula, 
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3b;  Roemer,  ss;  Day,  If;  Weber,  cf;  Thomas, 
rf;  Chaniioii,  c;  and  Adams,  p.  This  line-up 
has  remained  intact  except  for  the  game  in 
which  Weber  pitched,  when  Thomas  was 
shifted  to  center  and  Heldman  took  his  place 
in  right.  It  is  probable  that  barring  injuries 
these  men  will  continue  regularly  in  the  po- 
sitions assigned  them  and  that  the  Heldman- 
Thomas  shift  will  be  made  when  Weber 
pitches.  Utility  men  who  have  broken  into 
games  thus  far  are;  Mackin  and  Montie, 
outfielders,  and  Wagner,  first  base.  Smith, 
Rockwell  and  Moses  are  retained  on  the  squad 
as  infield  substitutes. 

HIRAM  3— OBERLIN  15 
The  opening  game  was  played  on  a very 
cold  day  and  was  an  abbreviated  affair,  last- 
ing but  seven  innings.  Though  the  game  was 
short  in  innings  played,  loose  playing  on  the 
part  of  visitors  caused  the  spectators  to  sit 
through  two  and  one-half  hours  of  a some- 
what burlesque  exhibition  of  the  national 
pastime.  Adams  twirled  for  Oberlin  and  was 
found  for  but  five  hits,  while  the  Throner- 
men  collected  eight  bingles  oil  the  deliveries 
of  the  Hiram  corps  of  moundsmen.  The 
Oberlin  team,  consisting  of  four  veterans  and 
five  new  players,  looked  good  in  this  tilt.  They 
committed  four  errors  but  most  of  these  could 
be  excused  by  the  frigid  atmosphere.  Thomas 
distinguished  himself  in  this  game  by  crash- 
ing out  a pair  of  home  runs,  while  Weber  hit 
one  for  the  circuit,  also. 


R.  H.  B. 

Oberlin  3 2 2 8 0 *—15  8 4 

Hiram  0 2 0 0 0 2 — 3 4 5 


Batteries;  Adams  and  Channon;  Raus, 
Williamson  and  McCullough. 

MIAMI  6— OBERLIN  5 
Weber’s  wildness,  battery  errors,  and  in- 
field misplays  were  responsible  for  this  defeat. 
Outside  of  his  somewhat  frequent  inability  to 
locate  the  plate,  Weber  twirled  a fair  game, 
but  was  almost  constantly  under  the  strain  of 
having  men  on  bases.  In  six  of  the  nine 
innings,  the  lead  oft  man  of  the  frame  reached 
first  base  and  in  four  of  these  six  innings  he 
succeeded  in  scoring.  Miami  did  not  score 
a single  run  but  what  could  be  accounted 
for  by  Oberlin  vagaries,  while  the  visitors 
gave  splendid  support  to  Bowyer,  who  allowed 
nearly  twice  as  many  hits  as  Weber,  but  man- 
aged to  win  because  of  this  tight  support  in 
the  pinches. 


R.  H.  B. 

Oberlin 0022 'o  0010—  5 10  3 

Miami  01022100  0—  G 6 2 

Batteries:  Webber  and  Channon;  Bowyer 

and  Allen. 

RESERVE  7— OBERLIN  6 
Oberlin  went  into  the  ninth  inning  of  this 
game  with  a five  to  two  lead  but  Reserve 
found  Adams  for  four  successive  singles,  and 
these,  combined  with  a walk,  allowed  them  to 
score  four  runs,  putting  them  in  the  lead  by 
a six  to  five  count.  Oberlin  tied  it  up  in  their 
half  of  the  ninth  but  lost  in  the  tenth  when 
an  error,  a sacrifice  and  single  sent  in  the 
winning  tally  for  the  visitors.  Davis,  hurling 
for  the  Cleveland  team,  was  not  nearly  as  ef- 
fective as  Adams  if  we  except  the  ninth  inning 
chapter  of  the  Oberlin  man’s  exhibition.  Da- 
vis ailowed  nine  hits  and  was  continually  in 
troubie,  while  up  to  the  hectic  ninth,  Adams 
had  ailowed  but  four  safeties  and  was  almost 
never  in  the  hole  with  the  batter.  Channon, 
who  was  elected  captain  of  the  team  just  be- 
fore the  game,  delivered  with  a home  run 
with  the  bases  clear  in  the  eighth  inning. 


R.  H.  E. 

Oberlin  000040011  0—  6 9 5 

Reserve 101000004  1 — ■ 7 9 2 


Batteries:  Adams  and  Channon;  Davis  and 
Borthon  and  Landy. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue, 
comes  news  that  Oberlin  dropped  a pitcher’s 
battle  to  Denison  at  Granville  by  a 1 to  0 
score.  Denison’s  one  run  was  scored  in  the 
first  inning  on  a triple  and  sacrifice  fly.  Prom 
this  inning  on  neither  team  couid  shove  a 
run  across. 

R.  H.  E. 

Oberlin  . ...00000000  0—  0 5 1 

Denison  . ...10000000  * — 1 4 1 

Batteries:  Weber  and  Channon;  Ed  Smith 

and  E.  B.  Smith. 

TRACK 

The  track  team,  lacking  balanced  ability  in 
the  different  events,  has  dropped  two  dual 
meets  and  as  yet  has  to  come  through  with  a 
victory.  In  some  events,  notably  the  half 
mile,  relay  and  mile,  they  have  performers 
who  rank  well  with  the  middle  distance 
men  of  any  squad  in  the  state;  but  in  others, 
such  as  the  high  jump,  and  dashes,  there  is  a 
lack  of  men  who  can  be  depended  upon  to 
bring  in  points. 
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Oberlin  lost  the  Case  dual  meet,  being  out- 
scored  almost  3 to  1.  The  most  brilliant  ex- 
hibition o£  the  afternoon,  however,  was  fur- 
nished by  an  Oberlin  man — Bob  Williams — 
in  the  half  mile.  Pitted  against  Abbott,  of 
the  Cleveland  school,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  fastest  sprinters  in  Ohio,  Williams 
won  by  a scant  yard,  covering  the  distance  in 
1:59.  Turner  took  a first  in  the  quarter  and 
McPhee  and  Poe  tied  for  first  in  the  pole 
vault.  In  the  other  events.  Case  had  a de- 
cided edge,  their  most  notable  victory  being 
in  the  high  jump,  where  they  took  all  three 
places. 

Their  next  meet  was  with  Miami,  May  9, 
when  they  lost  by  the  score  of  92  to  39. 
Williams  repeated  his  victory  in  the  half,  cov- 
ering the  distance  in  two  minutes.  The  re- 
lay race  was  very  exciting  and  probably  the 
closest  ever  run  on  the  Oberlin  track.  Miami 
won  by  less  than  a yard,  in  the  time  of  three 
minutes,  twenty-six  and  eight-tenth  seconds. 

Turner  was  forced  to  take  third  in  the 
quarter,  finishing  behind  two  Miami  men, 
whose  time  was  fifty  and  nine-tenth  seconds. 
Poe  placed  second  in  the  pole  vault,  but,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Case  meet,  Oberlin  was 
outclassed  in  the  other  events. 

The  other  engagements  on  the  track  sched- 
ule include  a dual  meet  with  Denison,  the 
Reserve-Mt.  Union-Oberlin  triangular  event  at 
Oberlin  and  the  Big  Six  at  Delaware. 


Calendar 

June 

1 —  Composition  Recital.  Rob  Roy 

Peery.  Warner  Hall. 

2 —  Final  Chapel  Service  of  the  year. 

4 — Final  Examinations  begin. 

6 — Baseball.  Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

Track.  N.  O.  A.  L.  at  Oberlin. 

10 —  Dramatic  Association  Play.  First 

performance. 

11 —  Dramatic  Association  Play.  Second 

performance. 

Examinations  end. 

12 —  Commencement.  Conservatory  of 

Music. 

13 —  Alumni  Day. 

Baseball.  Alumni  vs.  Varsity. 

14 —  Baccalaureate  Service. 

15 —  Commencement.  Address  by  Hon. 

Newton  D.  Baker.  Subject,  “ Ed- 
ucation in  Action.” 

17 — Summer  Session  begins. 


Coach  W.  L.  Hughes  Resigns  to 
Accept  the  Directorship  at 
DePauw  University 

C.  W.  S.WAGE. 

Oberlin  athletics  and  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  have  suffered  a severe  loss 
in  the  resignation  of  Coach  Hughes.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  the  ideal  type  of  man  for  the  Ober- 
lin coaching  situation  and  it  is  a great  pity 
that  we  are  unable  to  hold  him  here.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Hughes’  ambition  is  to  abandon 
coaching  and  fill  the  position  of  Director  of 
a physical  education  department.  Because  of 
his  character  and  ability,  his  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  army  and  as  a high  school 
coach  and  no  doubt  largely  because  of  un- 
equivocal success  with  Oberlin  teams,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  received  his  call  to  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. The  salary  offered  him  there  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  Oberlin’s  salaries  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  it.  But  it 
ought  to  be  emphasized  that  it  was  the  wider 
opportunity  for  service,  the  position  of  larger 
influence  and  the  splendid  prospect  of  the  op- 
portunity for  the  great  piece  of  constructive 
work  that  really  attracted  Mr.  Hughes  to  De- 
Pauw and  made  him  decide  to  leave  Oberlin. 
It  ought  to  be  said  too  that  Mr.  Hughes  leaves 
Oberlin  most  reluctantly.  He  has  enjoyed  his 
work  here  apparently  as  much  as  we  have  en- 
joyed him.  It  is  a compliment  to  him  and 
through  him  a compliment  to  Oberlin  that  he 
is  asked  to  go  to  DePauw  to  install  a system 
as  much  like  the  Oberlin  system  of  Physical 
Education  and  athletics  as  is  possible.  While 
he  is  to  coach  for  a year  or  possibly  two,  his 
real  work  is  to  be  that  of  an  administrative 
officer,  the  head  of  a department  which  shall 
administer  the  required  work  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation, establish  an  extensive  system  of  intra- 
mural and  recreational  athletics,  manage  and 
control  intercollegiate  sports  and  in  addition 
offer  a major  in  Physical  Education  for  both 
men  and  women.  This  looks  like  a big  task 
and  one  worthy  of  a big  man.  We  hope  Mr. 
Hughes  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task 
and  every  one  of  his  Oberlin  friends  (and  their 
name  is  legion)  wishes  him  the  greatest  possi- 
ble measure  of  success  in  his  new  field. 


Bx-’12— Ida  W.  Harrison  is  teaching  music 
in  the  public  schools  at  Follette,  Texas. 
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Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney  gives  Com- 
mencement Address  before  the 
School  of  Theology 

The  Commencement  address  on  May  20  be- 
fore the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  of  the  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees  and  Pastor  Emeritus 
of  United  Church,  Oberlin.  He  chose  his 
theme  from  the  life  and  example  of  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  “ The  Great  Apostle  and  the  Mod- 
ern Minister,”  confining  himself  not  to  the 
externals  of  Paul’s  life  but  to  those  qualities 
which  made  up  the  " inner  man.”  Part  of  the 
significance  of  the  life  of  Paul  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  stood  at  the  beginning  of  a New 
Era,  as  in  a different  sense,  the  minister 
of  today  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a New 
Era.  Religious  history  is  marked  by  eras, 
some  of  major  importance,  others  of  minor 
importance.  Basing  his  propaganda  on  the 
person  of  Christ,  Paul  launched  a revolution- 
ary idea  that  was  formative  for  all  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  later  teaching.  Quoting  the 
statement,  “ the  formative  forces  of  any  age 
may  be  called  the  ‘idea  system’  of  that  age,” 
Dr.  Tenney  developed  the  “idea”  system,  of 
the  great  apostle,  characterizing  him  as  open- 
minded,  “ a.  rationalist  without  the  limitations 
of  rationalism,”  a mystic  and  poet  but  no  re- 
cluse. A growing  personality  because  recep- 
tive, developing  a cosmic  consciousness  which 
made  him  a tremendously  formative  force  in 
the  spiritual  develpoment  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  Paul’s  formative  idea  was 
his  conception  of  God  and  humanity’s  search 
for  God,  of  man  and  the  unity  of  mankind, 
the  effect  on  the  individual  and  upon  nations 
of  their  quest  after  God,  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  “hidden  God” — all  this  was 
fundamental  to  Paul. 

Dr.  Tenney  dwelt  upon  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  had  come  to  the  life  of  men  and  of 
nations  in  their  periods  of  isolation,  and  the 
present  development  which  is  just  ahead  be- 
cause the  “era  or  isolation”  is  over,  and  the 
world  is  entering  upon  a period  in  which  the 
great  development  is  to  come  through  coop- 
eration and  inter-racial  unity.  In  this  era  of 
cooperation.  Science  is  making  its  contribu- 
tion, men  are  pursuing  in  a modern  way  the 
oid  quest  after  a knowledge  of  God, — funda- 
mental in  our  way  as  in  Paul’s.  The  minis- 
ters of  today  are  the  heralds  of  this  New  Era 


as  Paul  was  in  his.  Back  of  the  modern 
leader  must  be  the  same  fundamental  alle- 
giance to  the  ideals  of  Christ,  the  same  belief 
in  the  ultimate  perfection  of  mankind,  and  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  same  funda- 
mental conviction  of  relationship  to  alt  the 
past  and  the  assurance  of  the  cooperation  of 
God  in  the  great  undertaking. 


The  class  of  1915  promises  that  there  will 
be  much  doing  at  their  tenth  reunion.  They 
now  have  the  committees.  Watch  out  for  the 
noise  at  Commencement. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Vrooman,  1540  Guardian  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  is  general  director  of  arrange- 
ments; Mr.  William  P.  Davis,  care  of  the 
Guardian  Trust  Company,  Cleveland,  is  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  Austa  McKittrick  McIntosh,  Ober- 
lin, is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  en- 
tertainment and  hospitality,  and  will  make 
reservations;  Mrs.  Laura  Root  Vickery  is 
chairman  of  the  program  committee;  Mr. 
Dudley  A.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  parade  and 
float  committee;  Plan-Publicity  committee, 
Carlton  K.  Matson,  Miss  Ella  C.  Parmenter, 
Merritt  A.  Vickery;  class  song  committee, 
Ben  H.  Burtt  and  Mrs.  Marion  H.  Quiring. 


Eleven  members  of  the  class  of  ’16  had  a 
picnic  in  April  at  the  home  of  Miss  Mary 
Yocom  on  Woodland  Avenue,  Oberlin.  Those 
present  were;  Mary  Yocom,  Mildred  Pair- 
child,  Nessle  Hobbs,  Josephine  Steinhoff,  Fred- 
eric Artz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Claggett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Yocom,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Martin. 


Twenty-two  girls  of  the  class  of  1917  have 
kept  up  a round-robin  letter  for  the  eight  years 
since  graduation.  The  last  time  it  made  the 
circuit  in  less  than  two  months  which  included 
the  trip  from  New  England  to  California  and 
return. 


Emil  L.  Larson,  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  was  in  New'  York  May  1-2  to 
take  the  oral  examination  lor  his  Ph.D.  at 
Columbia.  He  will  receive  his  degree  at  the 
Commencement  in  June  in  absentia. 


Winona  Esther  Auten,  who  was  a member 
of  the  class  of  '25,  died  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
Massachusetts,  on  May  8.  Miss  Auten  had 
been  forced  to  drop  her  work  after  Christmas 
vacation  on  account  of  heart  trouble. 
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Oberlin  at  Indianapolis 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN,  APRIL  8-11 

Mrs.  Grace  Stanton  Love,  ’91 


To  have  a part,  however  humble,  in  a gath- 
ering of  five  hundred  university  women  from 
America  and  Europe  is  a privilege  to  be 
prized.  The  Oberlin  delegates  who  found  it 
possible  to  be  present  at  this  Convention 
gained  a quickened  sense  of  the  sisterhood  of 
women,  a joy  in  their  high  character,  aims 
and  achievement,  a new  zeal  tor  a share  in 
their  labours. 

The  emphasis  throughout  was  on  the 
spiritual  rather  than  the  intellectual.  Not 
scholarship,  but  service;  not  the  university, 
but  the  world;  not  nationality,  but  humanity. 
Miss  Zona  Gale  said : “ Both  art  and  scholar- 

ship are  cycle  by  cycle  undergoing  some 
exquisite  process  of  spiritualization.”  Miss 
Gildersleeve,  president  of  the  International 
Federation,  declared  that  “ world  problems 
will  not  be  settled  by  pure  intellect  alone,  but 
must  be  approached  with  the  spirit  of  trust 
and  friendship.” 

From  the  first  the  Oberlin  women  formed 
a congenial  group,  which  daily  enlarged,  re- 
quiring several  tables  at  the  Washington  Fund 
and  the  International  dinners,  and  reaching 
a maximum  at  the  Oberlin  luncheon,  when 
thirty-five  friendly,  loyal  Oberlin  women  gath- 
ered at  a local  Club.  This  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  college  group  at  the  Convention,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  committees  to 
change  their  plans  and  give  to  us  the  largest 
available  room  at  the  Club.  The  notable  suc- 
cess of  the  gathering  was  largely  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Janet  Shaw  of  Indian- 
apolis and  her  helpers.  Miss  Shaw  was  a 
most  gracious  hostess,  radiating  love  for 
Oberlin  and  for  her  guests,  and  endearing 
herself  to  every  one  of  us.  The  tables,  in  T 
shape,  were  tastefully  and  beautifully  deco- 
rated, each  guest  having  at  her  place  a dainty 
hand-made  souvenir.  Mrs.  Helen  Martin, 
Alumnae  representative,  was  toastmlstress. 
She  first  presented  Miss  Shaw,  who  responded 
with  a speech  full  of  wit,  humor  and  hearty 
welcome. 


Following  this  there  were  short  talks,  remi- 
niscent and  otherwise,  by  Miss  Florence  M. 
Fitch  of  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Frances  Partridge  Lord,  of 
Oberlin,  Mrs.  Grace  Stanton  Love  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  Mrs.  Rachel  Metcalf  Hess  of 
Greeucastle,  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Juanita  Breck- 
enridge  Bates  of  Courtland,  New  York. 

Delegates  from  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion were: 

Mrs.  Grace  Stanton  Love,  ’91,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

Mrs.  Jeanie  McMillan  Pocock,  ’06,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Alice  Charles  Reid,  ’02,  River  Forest, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Frances  Andrews,  ’ll,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Rena  Holmes  Wood,  ’05,  Cleveland, 

Mrs.  Edna  Randolph  White,  ’98,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Katherine  Wright,  ’98,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Dexter  Griffith,  ’07,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Metcalf  Hess,  ’18,  Greeucastle, 
Indiana. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Lassey  Smith,  ’13,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

Other  delegates  were: 

Mrs.  Juanita  Breckenridge  Bates,  ’91,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity Women’s  Clubs;  and  representing  their 
local  branches  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  Miss  Flor- 
ence M.  Fitch,  ’97,  Mrs.  Frances  Partridge 
Lord,  ’97,  and  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  ’85, 
of  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  of 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Bessie  Carpenter  Thomas,  ’00, 
of  Warren,  Ohio;  Miss  Mary  R.  Cochran,  ’03, 
of  Cincinnati. 

In  addition  there  were  present  at  the 
dinner: 

Miss  L.  L.  Goeppinger  of  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  and  from  Indianapolis,  Miss  Janet 
P.  Shaw,  ’96;  Mrs.  Jessie  Downie  Wilson,  ex- 
’93;  Mrs.  Sollis  Runnels;  Miss  Ida  A.  Mann, 
ex-’12;  Mrs.  H.  Wade  Rinehart;  Miss  Haley 
Harold,  ’07;  Mrs.  Evangeline  Gilbert  Shank. 
ex-’99;  Mrs.  Zoe  Johnson  Bowers,  ex-’06;  Mrs. 
Ijydia  Holtkamp  Cosier,  ex-’09;  Mrs.  Mary 
Hall  Burgess,  e.x-'06;  Miss  Frances  T.  Brown, 
’18;  Miss  Maud  Birk;  Mrs.  Marguerite  Hewitt 
McNutt,  ex-’13. 
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DOINGS  OF  ’85 

Mrs.  Laura  Herrick  Bates,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Olive  Atwood  Humphrey,  lives  at  North  Car- 
ver, Massachusetts,  is  spending  from  May  15 
to  September  15  as  Manager  of  Tower  Hill 
Camp,  Sawyer,  Michigan,  a camp  maintained 
by  the  Illinois  State  Congregational  Confer- 
ence and  the  Chicago  City  Missionary  Society. 

Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Anderegg  has  nineteen 
grandchildren  who  visit  her  frequently  but 
that  hasn’t  interfered  with  her  carrying  Pro- 
fessor Wager’s  Classics  in  Translation  the  past 
year. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Canon  Bliven  has  two  children 
in  Africa  who  tor  recreation  go  hunting  ele- 
phants, buffalos,  and  monkeys. 

Mrs.  Juliet  H.  Brand  reports  six  children  to 
have  graduated  from  Oberlin  with  their  homes 
now  as  widely  separated  as  Scotland,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Oregon,  Sioux  City  and 
Oberlin. 

E.  B.  Clemmer,  oldest  member  of  his  class, 
challenges  the  youngest  member  to  a foot  race 
at  their  reunion  this  commencement. 

C.  Newton  Dubs  is  engaged  in  pioneer  mis- 
sionary work  in  Hunan  Province,  China.  His 
work  takes  him  away  from  his  home  at  Liling 
months  at  a time.  With  Mrs.  Dubs  accompany- 
ing him  on  his  last  trip,  he  walked  over  400 
miles.  On  his  return  he  had  four  months  mail 
awaiting  him,  no  mail  being  forwarded  because 
of  the  bandits. 

The  Sunday  after  the  Tennessee  legislature 
passed  a bill  forbidding  the  teaching  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  schools.  Rev.  M.  S.  Freeman  of 
Chattanooga  preached  a sermon  on  Religious 
Liberty  and  the  newspapers  next  day  reported 
it  under  the  heading  “Pastor  Lambasts  the 
Solons.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  Nichols  and  Dr.  Nichols 
spend  their  summers  at  Penn  Yan  on  Lake 
Keuka,  New  York. 

William  B.  Shaw  takes  his  recreation  in 
hiking.  He  says  in  his  college  days  he  was 
good  for  twenty-five  miles  a day  and  now  he 
can  do  better  than  that. 

A.  M.  Spangler  has  resigned  his  pastorate 
at  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  and  accepted  a call 
to  the  Universalist  Church  at  Victor,  New 
York. 

V . W.  Woodruff  is  with  WFI  broadcasting 
station  of  the  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Why  Not  Alumna  Trustee? 

My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

Our  Oberlin-Albany-Troy  dinner  remains  a 
pleasant  memory.  I am  sorry  that  I did  not 
bring  up  again  for  discussion  my  point  of  a 
woman  trustee.  It  seems  to  me  a matter  for 
consideration.  When  I said  that  I thought  it 
a “reflection’’  upon  Oberlin  women  that  we 
had  not  had  adequate  representation  on  the 
Board  tor  many  years,  I did  not  mean  a slUjht 
to  Olierlin  women.  I meant  that  we  had  been 
an  unenterprising  lot!  When  I think  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  women’s  colleges,  on 
which  it  is  a matter  of  course  that  there 
should  be  both  men  and  women,  in  fairly 
equal  proportion,  the  absence  of  women  from 
the  Board  of  the  college  which  boasts  itself 
to  be  the  oldest  institution  in  the  country  to 
grant  academic  degrees  to  women,  seems  ab- 
surd and  somewhat  humiliating. 

If  it  were  true  that  trustees  are  only  busi- 
ness managers,  then  it  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant,— though  even  so,  women  should  by 
this  time  have  demonstrated  their  eligibility. 
But  that  is  not  the  sole  capacity  of  trustees. 
They  do  influence  strongly  general  college  poli- 
cies, academic  as  well  as  financial.  In  these 
women  have  equal  interest  with  men.  The 
time  has  more  than  come,  I think,  for  us  to 
claim  and  use  effectively  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  not  merely  by  one  or  two 
members,  but  by  several. 

The  practical  difficulty  is  to  find  the  woman 
who  has  executive  sense,  an  intelligent  and 
educated  interest  in  college  matters,  who 
knows  the  conditions  of  Oberlin,  and  is  her- 
self well  enough  known  to  be  elected.  We  do 
not  often  find  all  those  qualifications  in  a 
man,  but  we  certainly  want  them  when  we 
can  get  them.  The  last  of  the  four  is,  I sup- 
pose, imperative  for  a woman  candidate. 

I intrude  upon  your  time  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Olmstead,  because  it  is  a matter  that  I hope 
will  come  more  and  more  forcibly  to  your  at- 
tention and  that  of  the  alumni.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a matter  for  complaint,  or  agitation; 
simply  for  action.  The  present  situation  is 
perfectly  natural,  historically;  it  has  ceased 
to  be  defensible,  actually. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Julia  Patto.x,  ’95. 

Ex-’96— Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Frame  died  April 
13  at  her  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ALBANY-TROY 

Twenty  alumni  and  former  students  living 
in  Albany  and  Troy,  New  York,  dined  together 
at  the  Hotel  Kenmore,  Albany,  on  April  30. 
College  songs  were  sung  and  John  G.  01m- 
stead,  the  Alumni  Secretary,  spoke.  Harry  J. 
Swan,  TO,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 


PHILADELPHIANS  SING 

Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  Chairman 
of  the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Committee,  and 
Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06,  were 
guests  at  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  dinner. 
April  23,  at  the  College  Club.  Raymond  T. 
Moyer,  ’21,  presided,  and  Mrs.  Eva  Stokey 
Evans,  ex-’08,  and  P.  Philip  Frazier,  ’22,  sang 
most  acceptably.  The  others  joined  in  singing 
a number  of  college  songs.  The  new  officers 
elected  were: 

President — Miss  Helen  Eimert,  ’21. 

Vice-President — Edwards  D.  Ford,  ’07. 

Secretary — Miss  Ethel  Brubaker,  ’ll. 

Treasurer — Cleo  C.  West,  ’13. 

Councilors — Dr.  Rae  E.  Dorset!,  ’96,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Reed  White,  ex-’98.  Miss  Alice  Harlow, 
’07,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  ex’08. 


PITTSBURGH  ALUMNAE  MAKE  MONEY 
Pittsburgh  Alumni  gathered  for  dinner  at 
the  Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs  on  April  22. 
The  event  was  especially  pleasant  because  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Olmstead,  Alumni  Secre- 
tary, who  brought  the  recent  news  of  Ober- 
lin  and  told  of  the  plans  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
three  former  presidents  vied  with  each  other 
tor  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  speaker. 
It  might  have  been  done  by  the  three  in  uni- 
son, but  Miss  Irma  Jones  was  the  one  finally 
permitted  to  do  it. 

The  recent  rummage  sale  by  the  alumnae 
netted  $210  toward  their  endowment  pledge. 


SYRACUSE  ALUMNI  DINE 

With  the  genial  D.  Clifford  Jones,  '05,  pre- 
siding, the  alumni  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  vicinity  held  their  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing May  1st  at  the  Huntington  Club  on  East 
Onedega  Street.  Special  guests  were  Pro- 
fessor T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard,  formerly  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty,  and  J.  G.  Olmstead, 
Alumni  Secretary.  The  officers  elected  for  next 
year  were; 

President — Mrs.  James  P.  Stimson,  ’09. 

Vice-President — Dr.  Wm.  E.  Mosher,  ’99. 

Sec’y-Treasurer — Miss  Claribel  Calkins,  ’91. 


ROCHESTER  ALUMNI 

The  Rochester  Alumni  gathered  at  the 
Women’s  City  Club  Saturday  noon.  May  2,  to 
greet  the  new  alumni  secretary.  After  an 
hour  of  delightful  table  conversation,  Mr. 
Olmstead  told  “ the  Oberlin  gossip,  but  not 
the  scandal.”  Graduates,  former  students, 
and  parents  of  students  were  present.  W.  Ar- 
thur McKinney  presided.  Officers  for  the  next 
year  were  elected: 

President — Arthur  Root,  '15. 

Sec’y-Treasurer — Mrs.  Beatrice  Pope  Par- 
menter,  ’15. 


For  Sale 

Nine-room  house  on  South  Professor  St. 
Hot  water  heat,  splendid  fireplace.  Two-car 
garage.  Lot  high  and  well  drained.  Most 
beautiful  outlook  in  Oberlin. 

For  terms  apply  to  Edith  Dickson,  172 
Elm  St.,  Cberlin,  Ohio. 


TLbc  St^leCenter 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 
The  Better  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office  2,  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res.  433-W 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
Seventh  and  Olive  Sts.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 
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Chicago-Oberlin  Women’s  Club 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Chicago  took  the  form  of  a luncheon 
in  a private  dining  room  at  Marshall  Field 
and  Company  on  April  25.  Thirty  members 
were  present  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  very 
interesting  talk  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Webster 
about  her  work  in  the  Lorado  Taft  studio  on 
the  Midway.  Miss  Webster,  who  was  formerly 
in  Oberlin,  is  now  Mr.  Taft’s  secretary,  and 
was  kind  enough  to  extend  a cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  Oberlin  women  to  visit  the  studio. 

For  the  final  meeting  of  the  year  the  Club 
will  be  guests  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Reid,  ’02,  and  Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan,  ’93,  at 
an  all  day  meeting  at  their  delightful  homes 
in  River  Forest,  461  and  473  Park  Avenue,  on 
Saturday,  June  6.  Luncheon  will  be  served 
at  one  o’clock.  Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price, 
’93,  who  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  or- 
ganizing the  Club  in  1914,  and  who  has  given 
so  lavishly  of  her  time  and  energy  and  sub- 
stance to  every  Oberlin  enterprise,  is  to  be  the 
guest  of  honor. 


THE  DES  MOINES  CHAPTER 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected  by 
the  Des  Moines  Chapter: 

President — Mrs.  Grace  Millikan  Behr,  '95, 
Victoria  Hotel. 

Vice-President — Miss  Charlene  Sperry,  ’01, 
4817  University  Avenue. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Rena  Bickerstaff 
Gove,  ’18,  1021  26th  Street. 


MRS.  MARTIN,  CHAIRMAN 
At  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
held  in  Indianapolis,  April  8-11,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Martin,  ’85,  of  Oberlin,  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a special  committee,  made  up  of  a 
representative  from  each  alumnae  association 
and  each  alumnae  affiliation  group,  to  consider 
ways  and  means  for  these  associations  and 
groups  to  further  the  interests  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  Miss  Harriet  Sawyer,  Education  Sec- 
retary of  Vassar,  is  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Commencement  Guests 

Immediately  upon  arrival  in  Oberlin,  go  to 
the  Alumni  Office,  Men's  Building,  and  register. 
Then  your  friends,  mail  and  telegrams  will  be 
able  to  find  you  promptly. 


Outstanding  Features  of 
the  Oberlin  Business 
College 

1.  It  is  managed  by  men  who  place  educa- 
tion before  profits. 

2.  Its  faculty  is  made  up  of  trained,  experi- 
enced teachers. 

3.  It  has  special  lecturers  who  are  practical 
men  in  big  business. 

4.  Its  students  are  all  high  school  graduates, 
and  some  have  had  college  work. 

5.  Its  students  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Oberlin  College,  with  the  privileges  of 
Warner  Gymnasium  and  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. 

6.  It  is  a Superior  School. 

Catalog  on  Request 
OBERLIN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley 
College,  New  England  Conservatory, 
and  many  otlu's 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON. 
LINDEMAN  & SONS  PIANOS 

NORWALK.  OHIO 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’GO — Mrs.  Helen  Tuttle  Hotchkiss  died  on 
May  6 in  Oberlin,  where  she  had  lived  for  the 
last  thirteen  years. 

'68 — The  Beloit  Alumnus  for  February  con- 
tains an  interesting  speech  by  Professor  A.  W. 
Burr  entitled  “ On  Reaching  Fourscore.”  Halt 
of  this  time  Professor  Burr  has  spent  at  Be- 
loit College  and  this  address  was  given  to  the 
students  on  his  eightieth  birthday.  There 
wore  numerous  tributes  paid  him  by  letter 
and  telegram  on  the  occasion  and  the  found- 
ing of  a scholarship  in  his  honor  by  an  Acad- 
emy student  was  announced. 

’71-’77 — Emma  J.  Smith  died  on  May  3 in 
Urbana,  Illinois.  She  had  been  a teacher  for 
many  years  in  Cleveland,  where  she  had  been 
principal  of  the  Rice  School. 

’77 — Charles  E.  Monroe  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  firm  .of  Fawsett,  Amart  and 
Shea  and  has  olrened  an  office  for  the  practice 
of  law  under  his  own  name  at  1532  First  Wis- 
consin National  Bank  Building,  425  East  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

0.  C.  ’78,  T.  ’81— Rev.  William  C.  Wilcox, 
who  is  now  living  at  1110  Esperanza  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  has  written  a story  of 
his  missionary  life  in  Africa  entitled  “A  Man 
from  an  African  Jungle.”  It  is  published  by 
McMiilan,  New  York.  A copy  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Oberlin  College  Library.  Mr. 
Wilcox  is  the  father  of  Mark  F.  Wilcox,  ’06, 
who  has  written  for  the  Atlantic  and  other 
magazines. 

’S3 — Mrs.  Belle  Willey  Gue  regularly  con- 
tributes poems  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  A 
number  of  her  poems  have  been  published  in 
the  Boston  Globe  and  in  magazines. 

’86 — Harry  D.  Sheldon  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Rugby  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn.  His 
residence  is  1226  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

’86 — Dr.  Lavinia  R.  Davis,  Oneida,  New 
York,  represented  the  Oneida  Women’s  Club 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’89 — William  A.  Griffiths  died  at  Ripon, 
Wisconsin,  from  a paralytic  stroke  on  March 
6.  Mr.  Griffiths  was  born  in  Llandilo,  Wales, 
in  1855,  and  began  preaching  while  still  in 
high  school.  He  came  to  America  in  1882  and 
went  through  Oberiin  College  and  Theological 
School,  supporting  himself  by  preaching  in 
Welsh  churches  in  Ohio.  After  holding  vari- 
ious  pastorates  until  1922  he  then  retired  and 


lived  in  Ripon  until  his  death.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  a daughter. 

’94 — “ Modern  Tendencies  in  American 

Painting”  by  Miss  Catherine  Beach  Ely  has 
just  been  published  by  Frederick  Fairchild 
Sherman,  New  York  City.  The  College  Li- 
brary has  received  a copy.  It  contains  crit- 
ical and  biographical  sketches  of  several 
American  painters  and  is  attractively  illus- 
trated and  finely  printed. 

’95 — Robert  W.  McLaughlin,  a pastor  in  one 
of  the  leading  churches  in  New  England,  has 
gained  much  distinction  through  his  books. 
His  latest  book  is  “The  Why  and  What  of 
History  ” and  is  the  outgrowth  of  lectures 
given  at  Clark  University  and  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Two  very  popular  lectures  of 
Mr.  McLaughlin’s  are  “ Some  Unknown  Peo- 
ple I Have  Known  ” and  “ Jewels  in  the  Seams 
of  Life’s  Garments.” 

Ex-’97 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Burguer  have 
left  for  a trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
their  two  daughters  have  been  teaching. 

’98 — Annie  E.  Pinneo,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  American  College  at  Athens,  will 
sail  the  middle  of  June  for  America,  this  be- 
ing her  furlough  year.  She  will  spend  most 
of  her  time  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Pinneo 
Dudley,  at  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

’98 — Frank  P.  Whitney  will  be  principal  of 
the  new  Collinwood  high  school  in  Cleveland 
next  year.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  system,  the  assistant  superintendency 
of  junior  high  schools  which  Mr.  Whitney 
holds  will  be  discontinued.  Although  he  has 
been  offered  other  directorships  on  the  board, 
Mr.  Whitney  asked  if  he  couldn’t  go  back  to 
Collinwood,  where  twenty-six  years  ago  he  was 
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principal.  The  new  school  will  not  he  much 
like  the  old  one  that  Mr.  Whitney  taught  in  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago. 

Ex-’99— Frank  0.  Wells  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  France  and  Italy,  where  he  has  been 
studying  art  tor  the  last  six  months.  Mr. 
Wells  is  an  architect  and  interior  decorator 
in  San  Diego.  California. 

>00— Rev.  Seth  H.  Buell  has  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Texarkana,  Arkansas,  and  is  now  at  work  on 
his  new  field. 

>00— The  Miami  Beach  Community  Church 
of  which  Rev.  Elisha  King  (’00)  is  pastor,  is 
to  have  a new  church  plant,  costing  $150,000 
to  $200,000,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  Miami  Beach.  Mr.  Carl  G.  Fisher 
is  to  underwrite  the  expense  of  this  new 
project. 

>02 — The  address  of  Myra  0.  Godfrey  is 
4209  Chester  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

>05 — Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  spoke  on  Journalism  before  the  class 
in  Vocational  Information  in  Oberlin  May  18. 

Hon.  ’05. — Professor  T.  N.  Carver  of  Har- 
vard, joined  with  the  alumni  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  at  their  annual  dinner  May  1st. 
Dr.  Carver  was  in  the  city  giving  a series  of 
lectures  before  the  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs  of  Syracuse  University. 

’05 — Mary  E.  Elmore  is  building  a residence 
on  Morgan  Street,  Oberlin,  between  Cedar 
and  Prospect  Streets. 

’06 — Flora  Greenlees  Wright,  with  her  hus- 
band, Reverend  Louis  C.  Wright,  is  in  the 
midst  of  a $425,000  campaign  for  a new  home 
for  the  Epworth-Euclid  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  Wright  is  pastor.  The 
new  edifice  is  to  be  located  near  University 
Circle,  Cleveland.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  have 
recently  built  a new  home  at  2547  Derbyshire 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

’06 — Grace  McWhlnney  Hamilton  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  C.  R.  DeCamp  at  Tampa,  Florida, 
April  30. 

’06 — Born,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Vin- 
cent, on  April  15,  a son.  Rev.  Vincent  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Church,  Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 

T.  ’07 — ^William  Flammer  has  accepted  the 
pastorship  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Medina,  Ohio.  He  will  move  his  family  there 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

’07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  and 


children  will  start  tor  America  from  Shang- 
hai on  July  12,  aboard  the  President  Jefferson, 
reaching  Seattle  on  July  28.  After  visits  to 
Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Council  Bluffs  they 
plan  to  be  in  Oberlin  tor  the  school  year. 

>07 — The  address  of  Leslie  H.  Prince  is  now 
140  Highland  Avenue,  Middletown,  New  York. 

Ex-’OO — Gerald  D.  Rahill  has  qualified  in  the 
$200,000  Club  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  each  year  since  his  connection  with 
the  company.  In  February  he  stood  forty- 
ninth  in  production  out  of  8,000  agents.  His 
olfice  is  in  New  York,  his  residence  at  Cald- 
well, New  Jersey,  where  he  is  a leader  in 
civic  and  community  affairs. 

>10 — J.  C.  Dalzell  is  now  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Tarentum,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

’10— Mrs.  Lola  Kofoid  Kenney  is  organist 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany, 
New  York. 

’ll — Helen  Martin  is  giving  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  Child  Library  Methods  at  the  Syra- 
cuse Library  'Training  School,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Ex-’ll — Parker  Tenney,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  has  returned  to  this  country 
after  five  years  as  military  attache  in  Peking, 
China.  Mr.  Tenney  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Ex-’ll — Clarence  J.  Olmstead  is  employed 
as  a linotype  operator  on  The  Syracuse  Tele- 
gram. His  address  is  107  Elliott  Street,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 

C.  ’12 — Harold  R.  Harvey  is  planning  to 
spend  the  summer  in  study  at  the  American 
Conservatory  at  Fountainebleau,  France.  He 
will  sail  on  the  “De  Grasse”  June  11. 

In  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Jeux 
Floraux,  which  is  held  at  Baker  University 
each  year,  Mr.  Harvey  won  second  prize  in  a 
translation  contest,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Kansas  State  Association  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. The  article  to  be  translated  from 
the  French  was  a ten  thousand  word  extract 
from  a study  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  by 
Louis  Betrand. 

’13 — Ruth  E.  Hudson  was  married  April  4 
to  Jay  Dwiggins  in  San  Francisco  and  they 
are  living  at  1300  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Dwiggins  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  class  of  1911,  and 
was  captain  of  the  1910  football  team.  He  is 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  & Electric  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING 
of 

locating  in  Oberlin 
in  a small  house 
or  a 

large  income  house, 
write 

E.  A.  STOCKER 

Guarantee  Title  Building 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 

or 

99  South  Professor  St., 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


EACH  OF  THE 

295  SENIORS 

should  have 

The 

Alumni 

Pin 

to  wear  at  the  Alumni  Dinner, 
and  ever  after 

Small  Size,  $4 

Get  your  Alumni  Pins  and  College 
Jewelry  from 

Herrick  & Shreffler 

7 West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 


Bradley  Bathing  Suits 

YOUR  OUTING 
WILL  SEEM 
MORE  SATISFYING 
IN  COMPANY 
WITH  A “BRADLEY” 

EXCLUSIVE 
STYLES  FOR  MEN 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 


THI 

PfOPUS  BANKING  CO 

Ohl  Ml  I N Ohio 


Make  Your  Vacation 
a Real  Pleasure 

When  you  take  that  much-needed  vaca- 
tion this  summer,  make  it  really  enjoyable. 
Leave  all  your  cares  behind.  We’re  for 
you.  Here  arc  a few  ways  we  can  help: 
Supply  you  vjith  Traveler's  Checks 
Collect  your  Rents 
Provide  a safe  place  for  you  to  store 
your  jevc'elry,  silverware  and  val- 
uable papers 
Watch  your  Investments 
Pay  your  bills  and  attend  to  other 
business  matters  for  you 
Then  when  you  get  back  join  our  V'aca- 
tion  Saving’s  Club  and  we  will  help  you 
to  make  next  year’s  vacation  bigger,  better, 
and  even  more  enjoyable. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 
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Ex-’14 — Mrs.  Charlotte  Brodie  Rule  died  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  the  last  of  February. 

Ex-’14 — The  Realty  Record,  the  official  or- 
gan of  The  Ohio  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  in  its  April  number,  carried  an  article 
by  Claude  A.  Campbell,  entitled  “ Toledo  For- 
tunate In  Financial  Resources.”  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  and  treasurer  of  the  To- 
ledo Real  Estate  Board.  He  is  considered  a 
national  authority  on  real  estate  finance. 

Bx-T4 — Theodore  M.  Greene  is  on  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy  at  Princeton.  He  and  Mrs. 
Greene  (Faith  Nelson.  T8).  with  their  young 
daughter,  are  living  at  121  Jefferson  Road, 
Princeton. 

’14 — Vera  E.  Dye  will  receive  this  June  her 
Master’s  degree  from  Columbia  University, 
with  a diploma  from  Teachers’  College  as  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Director.  She  has  received 
an  appointment  from  Teachers’  College  to 
make  a survey  and  analysis  of  vocations  for 
girls  for  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  Re- 
search, a department  of  Teachers’  College. 

’14 — Miss  Gertrude  Ward,  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  attended  a special  meeting  of  English 
teachers  of  the  high  school  of  northern  New 
York  in  Malone,  New  York,  May  2nd. 

’14 — Mary  J.  Glann  was  one  of  the  orches- 
tra in  connection  with  the  musical  comedy, 
” Gypsy  Rover,”  presented  in  Oswego,  New 
York,  by  home  talent.  May  1st. 

Ex-’14 — Robert  F.  McClure  is  head  of  the 
firm  of  Robert  McClure  Company,  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  Standard  Life  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

’14,  ’15 — Sherwood  F.  and  Ursul  Reeves 
Moran  of  Osaka,  Japan,  announce  the  arrival 
of  a daughter,  Barbara,  September  27,  1924. 

’14 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Fisher  have  a 
daughter,  Julian  Potter,  born  March  31.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  associated  in  law  with  Hughes, 
Rounds,  Schurman  and  Dwight,  at  100  Broad- 
way, and  lives  at  140  E.  17th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

’14 — Mark  M.  Heald  is  instructor  of  history 
at  Princeton. 

15 — Born,  to  Robin  Adair  and  Marguerite 
Barnes  Galloway,  a son,  Lee  Mosier,  August 
15,  1924,  at  422  Walnut  Road,  Ben  Avon  (Pitts- 
burgh), Pennsylvania. 

Ex-’15— Born,  to  J.  Bard  and  Sarah  Mc- 
Candless,  at  204  Central  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
April  16,  a daughter,  Jane  Bardorah. 

C-  16  Mrs.  Adley  B.  Nichols,  nde  Muriel 


Phelps,  is  living  at  4606  Baltimore  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Nichols  is  professor  of 
operative  pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy. 

•16— Gertrude  E.  Graves  was  married  to 
Mr.  Phares  B.  Hess  of  Huntington  Beach,  Cal- 
ifornia, on  April  4th,  at  Riverside,  California. 
Miss  Graves  has  been  teaching  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Park  high  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hess 
are  living  in  Huntington  Beach. 

Bx-’18 — Miss  Ora  M.  Lambert,  whose  home 
is  Phoenix,  New  York,  is  teaching  at  Hilton, 
New  York. 

'18 — Born,  to  Berger  and  Gertrude  Schuch- 
man  Engstrom,  February  26,  a daughter, 
Gretchen. 

’18,  ’21 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Salter 
(Katherine  Hayden)  was  born  a daughter, 
Jean,  on  December  19  last.  Their  two  other 
daughters  are  Katherine  and  Patricia. 

’19 — Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  has  accepted 
the  General  Secretaryship  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Sdloniki,  Greece,  and  expects  to  leave  this 
summer  to  assume  his  duties.  Mr.  Lansdale 
has  been  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

’20 — Harriet  Curtis  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
was  given  first  place  and  a gold  medal  in  a 
contest  competed  in  by  thirty-eight  women  to 
prove  that  they  are  “ safe  drivers.”  These 
women  are  graduates  of  the  Women’s  Safe 
Drivers’  School  and  the  contest  was  held  by 
the  Omaha  Safety  Council.  The  tests  were 
driving  through  obstacles,  changing  speed, 
braking,  driving  backward,  and  parking. 

’20 — Leo  C.  Holden,  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  Fisk  University,  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  at  Fisk  recently  and  was  most 
favorably  received  by  his  audience.  After  his 
work  in  Oberlin,  Mr.  Holden  took  supplemen- 
tary courses  in  the  Chicago  Musical  College 
under  Collins  and  Boguslawsky. 

’20 — Roger  Hubbert  is  in  Bombay,  India, 
with  the  International  Banking  Company. 

’20 — J.  S.  Childers  has  edited  "Lives  and 
Works  of  the  Uneducated  Poets”  by  Robert 
Southey,  with  appropriate  Introduction  and 
notes. 

’20 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  McCune 
(Frances  White),  a son,  Duncan  Chalmers, 
4332  North  Hermitage  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

’21 — Norman  Hilberry  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  Physics  at  the  Washington 
Square  College  of  New  York  University. 
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Oberlin  men  living  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia will  find  Princeton  a congen- 
ial town  in  which  to  make  their 
permanent  home. 

^Ve  are  offering,  for  sale,  sev- 
eral homes  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  booklet  on  Princeton 
and  tell  us  your  requirements. 

O.  H.  HUBBARD 

Established  1887 

(Irving  W.  Mershon,  Manager  Real  Es- 
tate Dept.,  38  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.) 


FOR  SALE 

On  Account  of  111  Health  of 
Owner 

Eleven-room  frame  house  and  eight 
acres  of  land,  twelve  minutes’  walk 
from  campus,  five  minutes’  walk  from 
railroad  station,  on  trolley  line. 

Fireplace,  hardw'ood  floors,  gas  well. 

Barn,  with  room  for  two  cars,  four 
cows,  etc.  Chicken  house  for  200  hens. 
Brooder  house  for  250  chicks.  Abund- 
ance of  fruit.  Whole  place  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

For  particulars,  photographs  and 
price,  apply  to 

EDITH  DICKSON 
172  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


H I - O- H I 

For 

Alumni  Pins 
Graduation  Gifts 
and 

Jewelry 

A.  R.  Kimpton’s 

7 South  Main  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
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>21 The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 

Herman  E.  Seemann,  Instructor  in  Physics  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  to  Miss 
Marian  Robinson  of  Upland,  California,  Po- 
mona College  ’22,  A.M.  ’23,  now  research  as- 
sistant to  Professor  J.  G.  Needham  of  the  En- 
tymology  Department  in  Cornell  University. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  the  last  of  June 
in  Upland.  California. 

’21— Gerald  Kinnear,  who  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion in  1923,  and  who  has  been  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu,  has  re- 
cently been  made  treasurer  of  the  University. 

■21— Raymond  T.  Moyer  recently  received  a 
prize  of  ?100  offered  by  the  Ewening  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia  for  the  best  limerick. 

Ex-’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Lar- 
kin (Ruth  Ormsby),  at  Oberlin  on  May  10,  a 
son. 

’21 — Perry  W.  Baily  is  in  the  Pathology  De- 
partment of  the  Indiana  State  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

’21 — George  E.  Hubbard  is  Supervisor  of 
Public  School  Music  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

’21 — The  engagement  of  Margaret  Williams  to 
Dr.  Ralph  V.  Bangham  has  been  announced. 
Dr.  Bangham  is  a graduate  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege and  Ohio  State  University  and  is  now 
Professor  of  Biology  at  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter. The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  early 
fall. 

’22 — Miss  D.  Y.  Koo,  who  graduated  from 
The  School  of  Business  Administration  of  New 
York  University,  is  now  secretary  of  the  Shang- 
hai Women’s  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank, 
which  recently  opened  in  the  business  heart 
of  China’s  greatest  port  city.  The  capital  is 
purely  Chinese,  the  ownership  is  Chinese,  and 
all  the  employes  are  Chinese.  It  aims  to  serve 
only  Chinese  women  and  to  assist  them  in 
business. 

’22 — Stella  Graves  is  enjoying  very  much 
her  work  in  Kobe  College,  Kobe,  Japan.  She 
has  been  made  Dean  of  the  Music  Department 
and  also  conducts  the  choir  in  the  Union 
Church. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Hayes  Emery  an- 
nounce the  birth,  on  May  2nd,  of  a son,  Alden 
Hayes  Emery,  Junior. 

’23 — Julia  Youtz  is  home  in  Oberlin  after 
spending  the  year  at  the  Katharine  Gibbs  Sec- 
retarial School  in  Boston. 


'23 R.  C.  Huntley,  sales  and  advertising 

manager  of  the  Morency-Van  Buren  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Sturgis,  Michigan,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  with  the  American  Pin  Com- 
pany of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  will  be 
connected  with  the  sales  and  advertising  de- 
partments. 

>23 Charles  P.  Ainsworth  was  married  to 

Sylvia  T.  Bullock  April  25,  at  the  bride’s  home 
in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  The  bride  was 
attended  by  Miss  Mary  Louise  Ainsworth,  a 
sister  of  the  bridegroom,  and  a student  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory.  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  for 
his  best  man  Willard  Hunsberger,  ’24,  of 
Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth 
will  make  their  home  in  Moline,  Illinois, 
where  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  connected  with  the 
Moline  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

’23 Agnes  M.  Hosie  has  recently  accepted 

a position  as  geologist  with  the  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany to  work  in  the  Columbus  (0.)  office. 
Miss  Hosie  has  been  graduate  assistant  in  the 
department  of  Geology  for  the  past  two  years. 

’23 — R.  P.  Knight  is  now  covering  Ohio  for 
the  University  Publishing  Company,  publish- 
ers of  school  textbooks. 

’23— D.  B.  Richardson  is  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  finishing  his  work  in  psychology 
for  a master’s  degree. 

’23 — Arthur  T.  Martin  is  department  man- 
ager of  the  Desseur  Brothers,  rug  dealers,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

’23 — Allen  0.  Gordon  is  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  at  Akron.  His  address  is 
University  Club. 

’24 — Robert  M.  McFarland  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
Advertising  Specialists,  Cleveland.  His  resi- 
dence for  this  summer  is  41  East  Lorain 
Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’24 — “A  Thousand  Years  Ago,”  a romance  of 
old  China,  by  Percy  Mackaye,  was  presented 
in  Honolulu,  April  25th,  by  the  Dramatic  Club 
of  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Seymour  Slater.  Both  Mr.  Slater  and 
Miss  Katharine  Burgner  of  the  class  of  ’24 
are  teachers  at  Mid-Pacific  Institute. 

’24 — Kurt  F.  Leidecker,  who  is  taking  his 
A.M.  degree  in  Philosophy  at  Oberlin  this 
year,  Ha’s  been  appointed  to  a full  fellowship 
in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

C.  ’24 — Ruth  Prentiss  and  L.  Grant  Bald- 
win, a senior  at  Ann  Arbor  Medical  School, 
were  married  at  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York,  April 
18.  They  will  live  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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Unusual  Safeguards 


protect  you  at 
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No  Loans  to  Officers  or  Directors 
Directors  Who  Direct 
Joint  Control  of  Resources 
Continuous  Audit 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  OF  HISTORY  Yfl 

George  Washington  and  His  Commission 


On  July  3,  1775,  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  colonial 
forces  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  within 
the  shadow  of  Harvard  College.  This 
event  will  be  appropriately  celebrated 
on  July  3,  1925. 

The  commission,  which  made  George 
Washington  “General  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  theArmyofthe  United 
Colonies”  by  vote  of  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  is  dated 
June  19,  1775,  and  is  signed  by  John 
Hancock,  who  was  then  President  of 
Congress. 


This  commission  was  the  first  historic 
document  signed  by  John  Hancock  and 
next  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, signed  by  him  the  next  year,  is 
the  most  important  to  which  he  at- 
tached his  famous  signature. 

The  original  engrossed  copy  of  the 
Washington  commission  can  be  seen 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  A photo- 
graphic copy  of  this  commission, 
as  well  as  a facsimile  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Boston. 


Copies  ofsboth  documents  are  available  for  historical  societies  and  interested  individuals,  on  application. 
The  John  Hancock  is  particularly  interested  in  insuring  college  men  and 
women  and  in  obtaining  college  graduates  for  the  personnel  of  the  field  staff. 

Over  Sixty  Years  in  Busi- 
ness. Now  Insuring  Over 
Two  Billion  Dollars  in 
Policies  on  3,500,000  lives 


Life  InsuranceCompany 

or  Boston.  Massacmusctts 


OBERLIN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
A two-year  courre  preTr'rg  lor  Ki  derearten  rnd  Primary  Teaching.  Dormitories. 
Expenses  moderate.  An  accredited  school  with  national  patronage 

FOR  C.ATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

Miss  Rose  Deax,  125  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


COMMENCEMENT  GIFTS--PIan  for  your  Commencement  Gifts  early 

“Romancers  and  poets,  people  of  eager  imagination,  fashion  joy- 
ous pretences  full  of  the  glamour  of  the  unreal.  Their  heads  are  in 
the  clouds;  their  hands  stretch  toward  the  distant  stars — but  they  cap- 
ture an  elusive  beauty  and  treasure  it  in  books.” 

FICTION — All  of  the  V^ery  Best  and  Latest 
POETRY 

Harper  W'eaver  and  Other  Poems — Millay,  .$2.00 

A Few  Figs  from  Thistles — Millay,  $2.00 

Victorian  Poetry' — John  Drinkwater,  $1.25 

Golden  Treasure  of  Modern  Lyrics — Ed-  by  Binyon,  $1.75 

Star  Points — Ed.  by  Mrs.  Richards.  Leather  $2.50,  cloth  $1.75 

High  Tide — Ed.  by  Mrs.  Richards.  Leather  $2.50,  cloth  $1.75 

First  Book  of  Modern  Verse — Ed.  by  Rittenhouse.  Cloth  $2.00,  leather  $2.25 

Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse — Ed.  by  Rittenhouse.  Cloth  $2.00,  leather  $2.75 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Student  Book  of  Inspiration — Dickenson,  $1.50 
French  and  Italian  Rivieras — Waters,  $2.50 
The  Common  Sense  of  Music — Spaeth,  $2.00 
The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus — -Bosworth,  $2.50 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  Cross  Roads — Conrad,  $1.25 
Present  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought — Knudson,  $2.00 
The  Muse  in  Council — Drinkwater,  $2.50 
Six  Days  in  the  Week — Van  Dyke,  $2.00 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  quoted  prices 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON  - - - 37  West  College  Street,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


New  Oberlin  College  Song  Book 

\Vith  the  best  of  the  old  songs  and  many  new  ones 

Group  I — Oberlin  Songs 
Group  II — General  Songs 
Group  III — Songs  of  Other  Colleges 
66  songs — ii6  pages 

Excellently  printed — beautifully  bound  in  red  cloth  with  lettering  and  college 
seal  in  gold. 

$1.50  Postpaid 

Over  1000  sold  on  the  campus  the  first  month 
Order  yours  today 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


This  Bank 


like  any  other  business,  was  organized  to  make 
money  for  its  stockholders. 

But  our  ability  to  earn  profits  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  service  we  give. 

Our  kind  of  service  is  indicated  by  the  depositors 
we  keep. 

Over  one  anti  one-quarter  million  of  deposits. 


